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Springtime: The Circus Again 


(Entertainment) 
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I' you’rE looking to the future success of 
your business, you'll welcome the ideas 
in this plan for a model candy shop. Devel- 
oped with the cooperation of successful candy 
retailers, merchandising experts, leading store 
and equipment designers, it is filled with 
forward-looking suggestions. And the ideas 
in this store plan are flexible, easy to adapt 
to your needs. For instance, the smart floor 
is but one of the many uses of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. The pins mark the highlights. 

°@ nate open and closed panels in 
semicircular design. Inside, these 


panels create a smart striped effect. From the 
street, the curved window is an eye-catcher 
that gives individuality to shop’s exterior. 
Curved cashier’s desk, fitted © 
into window bay, is designed to @ of 
stimulate impulse purchases. It is A 

flanked by built-in glass cases which display 
gift packages, boxed assortments, tidbits. 
Cashier doubles as salesgirl for this section, 


© Counter combines stock and 
q display. Bulk candies, tagged for 

/ name and price, are massed on crisp 
white plastic trays under curved glass counter 
top. Additional filled trays in racks below 
the counter are used to replenish the stock. 


Show window features alter- 











Wall area behind counter car- 

Q ries out striped effect. Open sec- 

tions display fancy packages, pro- 

vide space for scales and wrapping. Red 

panels slide aside to reveal storage space 
for candy, boxes, and wrapping materials. 


Comfortable, easily accessible 

seats are provided for refresh. QA 

ment seekers. Table top is a remov- \/ 
able tray which is brought in fresh with each 
order and placed on a stand bolted to the floor. 
When customer finishes, tray is carried away. 


Display devices of unusual de- 
@ > sign are spotted throughout the 
store. Keyed to the same red-and- 


white ribbon design used on entrance door 


Get complete portfolio free. “Ideas for Candy Stores” 
illustrates and explains shop features, gives tips on use 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum in all types of stores. Write 
Armstrong Cork Co., Floor Division, 4604 Pearl Street, 
Lancaster, Pa. (Portfolios available for other businesses.) 








IDEAS to make customers stop, look, and buy 


and floor, they provide highspot display for 
special gift packages and for seasonal items. 


Most valuable merchandising 

w asset is the custom- designed 

7 Armstrong’s Linoleum Floor. It is 
inset with stripes of red and black linoleum in 
a distinctive ribbon design that furnishes the 
decorative motif for the entire store. This 
floor gives the interior freshness, style, and 
an air of sparkling cleanliness. Your lino- 
leum merchant will be glad to help you plan 
an equally effective floor for your business. 





Great ex ervie fo roel confectioners of the nation by the mzkors of 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOORS 
Customs Laid or ® Standard Design 


- 4 




















_ Koroseal keeps the little squirt clean 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


i eer thin squirt of milk, from cow 
to open milk pail, used to be the 
microbe’s paradise. Now it’s enclosed, 
safe from contaminating air, in a milk- 
ing machine tube. But the problem 
remained to keep the flexible rubber 
tube clean. Farmers don’t have hospital 
Sanitation facilities and in spite of 
washing and brushing, stale milk often 
collected in the rubber tubes. Bacteria 
count soared to the hundreds of thou- 
sands. Besides, the animal oils in the 
milk seriously shortened the life of 
the rubber. 

B.F.Goodrich had a new material 


— Koroseal — that engineers thought 
might solve the difficulty because it is 
mot porous and so is easy to keep 


* clean. Koroseal can be made as smooth 


as glass yet as flexible as rubber, and 
is not affected by animal oils or greases. 
Because it is waterproof, too, it is used 
for raincoats, shower curtains and 
dozens of other articles for home and 
industrial use. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers made milk- 
ing machine tubing of Koroseal. While 
they were at it, they made it transpar- 
ent so the farmer can see when the 
tubing is clean inside —and also see 


the milk flow and know his machine . 
is working properly. 

Tests were run and bacteria count — 
tumbled because Koroseal is so much 
easier to keep clean. The farmer gets 
tubing that lasts longer and so cuts 
cost, and is easier to wash. Everybody 
benefits—a typical result of the research 
that never stops at The B. F.Good- 
tich Company, Akron, Ohio. Koroseal 


is a trade-mark of The B.F. Goodrich 
Company. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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Four bolt holes (1-9 16 dia.) bisa : L TERS 
broached in less than a minute OILGEAR ET 


by Oilgear Pulldown Brooch. 





Jumps for Brass 


3 16’ stock from bolt bosses, 1 ~In fairness to the boys who refused to jump 
stock from lock-fits and joint- at Fort Bragg in February, as reported in the 
faces broached rapidly by Oil- March 18 issue of Newsweek, the facts be- 
gear. hind the refusal should be made public and 
x , the implied stain on their courage removed. 

The scheduled jump was merely a show- 
off proposition to entertain the Mexican Sec- 
retary of War by risking the lives of 700 
American lads needlessly. We paratroopers 
always hated and despised jumps that were 
made merely for the edification of some 
foreign visitor. 

I made a jump at Fort Bragg in 1948 for 
the amusement of a visiting British general 
and will have a partially stiff ankle the rest 
of my life as the result of breaking three leg . 
bones. Out of about 700 men that jumped 
that day in 1943, 60 were hospitalized so 
that a British general might be entertained. 

Again in August 1945, in a mass jump on 
Tempelhof Airdrome to which General Zhv- 
koff, the Russian, was invited, two friends of 
mine were killed and scores injured. 

The boys in the parachute troops never 


| oO “ objected to jumping if some useful purpose 

In removing metal and could be served. A tactical practice jump, a 

jump on maneuvers, a jump to test new 

tos . sc équipment, or a practice jump in preparation 
finishing surfaces such as these for an airborne landing—that was all in a day's 





work for us and we took the jumps in stride. 


Frank D. Berry 
. ie Madisonville, Ky. . ---~ 


Oilgear broaching reduced oS ley ee 
, } routine training and only one was . 
. ichfield 
operations and saved 3872 @ month |" xerrer: piin thee cents tn 
; : Deleted from the letter are: a sketch of th 





: writer's Army background .and the names o 
How much can Oilgear eleven guardhouse service personnel at th 
Save for YOU? . Depot ot Leki aglonds of cokes fe 
f t ng 7] 

ave TOF ae uacel the defendants’ who will be tried 

in London. 

The parts shown in the photograph above lower investment in equipment; lower Pec —— enlisted men and six officen 
’ . . os g charges of brutality to United State 
happen to be main bearing cap forgings tool cost per cap; closer machining toler- military prisoners, M.P. Sgt. Judson H. Smith 
used in a well-known Diesel engine. They ances for faster, easier assembly; better a former Cumberland, Ky., coal miner ani | 
could be components of your product. _ finish; less maintenance; less part distor- the first to be tried, was found guilty os 
In days gone by, these forgings hadto be __ tion; less floor space; less power consumed. Feb. 15 and sentenced to three years at harl 
milled... planed...hand-scraped... Oilgear Broaching may well do as much labor, dishonorable discharge, and the for 
drilled ... reamed... and bored before for you. feiture of all pay and allowances. The sen 
they were ready for assembly. Now, with The time has come for every industrial rosie it eierate 3 od court vat 
Oilgear Broaching, the task is much sim- _ executive again to take costs seriously. seins meen Saat Se a a ae # 
; a : assault he had been acting in accordance 
pler. Two bolt bosses, two bolt holes, lock- The time has come for every industrial with the orders or established policy laid 
fits and joint-faces are rough and finished executive to investigate Oilgear Fluid down by Col. James A. Kilian, the depot 
broached. That is all. Power Broaching for the tremendous im- commander All six officers are charged on 
The consequences are amazing: More pact it can have on costs of every sort. three counts: (1) conspiracy to administer 
than $60 saved in direct costs foreach set Get the facts NOW. THE OILGEAR cruel and unusual punishments and general 
of bearing caps, an average of $3872 a COMPANY, 1301 W. Bruce Street, mistreatment of prisoners under their control, 
month; an abrupt production jump; afar Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. (2) knowingly and willfully permitting these 


conditions and aiding and abetting them, 
and (3) negligence or failure to prevent the 
conditions. 


I spent 33 days at Lichfield [for goin; 
AWOL] and what I saw happen and wha 
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Mighty expensive mouse! 








.. . because in our cold storage 3 ‘*What a relief! Not only was our fire dam- 


“It nevgonee i we our refrigerating ma- 
1 chinery buil This mouse made a 2 warehouse the temperature went up 
short circuit ein the control board. Wires and up, and nothing we could do about 
fused, insulation burned, and the system it! We had to stand by and watch tons of 
was me out a day ‘and a half. That perishables spoiling, hour after hour.” 


age covered,— and that was several hun- 
dred dollars, but also the $25,000 spoilage! 
Our insurance man had insisted that we in- 
clude Consequential Damage Coverage in 
insurance.’ 





was bad . our fire i 


INDIRECT damage resulting from a small fire can cost a 
whale of a lot more than the fire itself! This is especially 
true, not only in cold storage units, but quick-freeze 
lockers, greenhouses, bakeries, precision manufacturing 
plants, and many others. Even garment manufacturers 
who farm out part of their work face Consequential 
Damage; if one part is destroyed, the garment becomes 
almost worthless. 


Play safe. Ask your own insurance Agent or Broker 





if your business should have Consequential Damage 
Coverage added to its fire insurance protection. The 
cost is reasonable and the extra protection might avert 
a financial catastrophe. 
# + * 

Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American 
stock fire and marine insurance company, heads the North America Come 
panies which meet the public demand for practically all types of Fire, 
Marine, Automobile, Casualty and Accident insurance. Sold only through 


your own Agent or Broker. North America Agents are listed in local 
Classified Telephone Directories. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 
COMPANIES, (AtiLacleljphuia ; 


WRSURANCE COMPANY OF WORTH AMERICA © [NDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WORTH AMERICA © PHILABELPINA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY © THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 








“SHAME FOR TOM to neglect*his hair 
that way. Dry Scalp is the trouble. Makes 
his hair look messy, and it’s almost impos- 
sible to keep it combed. Loose dandruff on. 
his shoulder, too. Hanged if I don’t tell him 
about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic...” 





Hair looks berfer... 
scalp feels better... 
when you check 


Dy sup 





IT WAS GOOD ADVICE... Five drops of 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic a day check Dry Scalp 
by supplementing the natural scalp oils. Your 
hair looks better. Your scalp feels better. 

Telltale dandruff scales disappear. Remem- 
ber, ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic works with nature 
—not against it—contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. Try it also with 
massage before shampooing. It’s double care 
—both scalp and hair. 


Vaseline 


AEG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 
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they did to me would live in anyone’s. mem- 
ory for the rest of their natural lives. The 
first thing they do to you when you get there 
is to take all your personal belongings away. 
Then they took us upstairs to where we were 
to sleep, and the first thing I saw when I got 
up there was a boy with his face twice the 
normal size from the beating he had re- 
ceived. His eyes were completely closed and 
his whole face was black and blue from the 
beating he had gotten. He didn’t dare go 
and tell the doctor what had happened or 
else he would have gotten it twice as bad 
the next time. 

They make you run up and down the 
stairs like a bunch of dogs and if one of the 
fellows fell down you couldn’t stop and help 
him up, you had to trample over him. If 
you helped him they took you out and beat 
hell out of you for it. In the mess halls I 
saw them make fellows get down on their 
hands and knees and bark for their food like 
dogs. And if they refused to do it they 
would stick a loaded gun in their face and 
make them do it. And if you didn’t jump up 
from the table fast enough when they told 
you to, they would make you sit up and 
down 500 times before you left the mess hall. 
And if one of the boys asked for a little 


more food, he was sorry for it; they would: 


fill a tray full of food that would be enough 
for ten men and make him eat it; then they 
would give him about three tablespoonsful 
of castor oil. They have made several fel- 
lows stand at attention with their toes and 
noses against the wall for 24 hours without 
sleep or eats. At times they would make 
them touch their toes for hours at a time. I 
have seen them make the fellows scrub the 
floors “half the night before they would let 
them go to bed. I got caught smoking once 
and they made me eat the cigarettes I had 
left and then I stood against the wall for 24 
hours without any food or anything to eat. 

They beat the fellows unmercifully there 
and even killed them. A fellow by the name 
of Bolton died after we left there and went 
back to France. He died at the hospital at 
Le Havre from concussion of the brain from 
the beatings he got on the head at Lichfield. 
Every night someone at the guardhouse got 
an awful beating from the guards. And all 
the fellows that were there were ex-combat 
veterans. Is that what they fought and saw 
their buddies die for? To come back znd 
have some rear-echelon outfit beat their 
heads in for them, while the great decorated 
bum they called Colonel Kilian sat back and 
gave his thugs orders to do it and said he 
would back them up all the way because he 
was running that place his way and whatever 
he said was God’s own law? 

Even the doctor there didn’t live up to the 
oath he took. When you went to see him, no 
matter how serious your ailment was, he 
would tell you that he was very sorry, there 
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COMPARISONS 





























To discriminating travelers 
who have stopped at hotels 
from coast fo coast we say: 
make comparisons! Compare 
The Taft's location, modern 
comforts, peace-time 
service, genuine economy! 


2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 


isons: NEW YORK® 


Ll TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY _} 
BING & BING INC. MANAGEMENT 
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Only the Lockheed Constellation 


has the famous Normalair cabin! 












” Normalair 


‘While the plane flies smoothly 
high over weather, the air 
within the cabin is kept at nor- 
mal altitude for your comfort. 





NOW! World’s rastest schedules Coast-to-Coast and Overseas! 


FLEETS of majestic Lockheed 
Constellations are now on the wing! 
Flying the world’s fastest schedules 
Coast-to-Coast ..across the Atlantic to 
London, Paris and beyond...over the 
Pacific to the Islands and the Orient... 
down to the sunny capitals of Latin 
America! Plan your trip with the 
nearest travel agent or call one of the 
airlines listed here. Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Burbank, California. 


LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP *@QQMP YEARS AHEAD IN THE SCIENCE OF FLIGHT 


Greater Speed! Constellations easily 
outfly any other transport in service 
today. .or for a long time to come. 
Hours quicker to your destination! 


Greater Comfort! Constellations offer 
the exclusive Normalair cabin, tricy- 


cle landing gear, soft chairs, separate 
restrooms, two cabin attendants. 


Greater Safety! Constellations offer 
more reserve power, can fly on any 
two of their four mighty Wright 
Cyclone 2200 horsepower engines. 





CALL ONE OF THESE GREAT AIRLINES! 


AMERICAN PAN AMERICAN TWA 
AIRLINES London, Bermuda, Coast-to-Coast, 
London, Berlin, Latin America, Paris, Rome, 


Moscow,Stockholm Trans-Pacific Cairo, Bombay 
Coming soon! Constellation service on 
AIR FRANCE, BRITISH OVERSEAS, 


EASTERN AIR LINES, KLM, KNILM, PANAGRA 


For greater speed, greater comfort, 
greater safety... ask for the 


CONSTELLATION 










































































A shove where needed 


—that’s what the bulldozer aims to give. And to do a good 
job, it requires controls of equally agile, tough-minded 
wire rope—the kind that experienced contractors get by 
specifying Preformed Yellow Strand. 
¥% Any rope-using machine works more smoothly, more 
economically, with preformed limbermess added to traditional . 
Yellow Strand stamina. Men stay on gainful production 
when rope winds evenly on drums, resists kinking and 
whipping, puts off replacement delays. Patented Yellow Strand 
Braided Safety Slings provide similar time-saving 
advantages on important field and factory lifts. 
On schedules that could stand a hearty shove, write __ 
Yellow Strand into your instructions—both Preformed 
Wire Rope and Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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was nothing he could do for you, you 
shouldn’t be in the guardhouse. Now is that 
any way for a doctor to talk? 

When is the Army going to learn to treat 
their men like human beings? We are 
human beings, aren’t we? Sometimes I won- 
der if we are. I often wonder if all the 
fighting we did was worth it when you see 
all this going on in the American Army. 
From what I saw at Lichfield, those guys 
could teach the Gestapo a few tricks on 
cruelty. The Gestapo hasn’t a thing on our 
Army. I understand now that the ones who 
are responsible for Lichfield are on trial at 
Grosvenor Square in England. I wouldn't 
be a bit surprised if all of them get 7“ 
with it and get a medal besides. 

Please if you can print this and let tie 
public know what their sons fought and died 
for. I swear to the Almighty God that all I 
have written is the truth and nothing but 
the truth. 


SoLpIER’s NAME WITHHELD 

Columbia, S. C. 

Mr. Truman—Fireman? 

The caption under President Truman’s pic- 
ture in NEwsweEk of March 18, stating that 
he is at the throttle of a Diesel locomotive, is 
way off the beam. He is sitting on the fire- 





; 4 Acme 
Truman turns trainman—for a holiday 


man’s side (left side), as indicated by the 
two fuel gauges in front of him. The Presi- 
dent would have to have mighty long arms 
to reach the controller of this Diesel. 
W. F. McCammon jr. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


\The President played both fireman and 


" engineer, sitting first on one side of the loco- 


motive, then on the other—at the controls. 
When he was asked how he liked the big 
Diesel, he answered: “I liked it so-much I 
think I'l buy it.” 


Advice for Veterans 


The article in your issue of March 18 on 
racketeers who prey on veterans is a splendid 
public service. It should be very effective in 
warning veterans about what they should 
not do. The Better Business Bureaus of the 
country are every week serving many hun- 
dreds of veterans free by giving them advice 
which helps them to avoid rackets. 

There has been a tremendous increase in 
inquiries in the last few months, We should 
appreciate your asking your readers to help 
all around by not coming to us with prob- 
lems we are not organized to handle. We 
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is YOU ( memory 7 





Loox at the 2 5 articles above for two minutes. Then take pencil 
and paper and write down as many as you can remember. (15 is 
good, 20 terrific, 25 incredible.) 


Now, can you remember one other thing these assorted articles 
have in common? . . . Every one is made with electricity—or run by 
electricity—or both. 


It’s hard to name any manufactured article that isn’t partly 
the product of electricity. It is basic to all industry. It provides 
the power that makes America the most productive nation on earth. 


Testing your memory again, do you know how much the cost 
of home electric service has come down through the years? You 
may not have noticed because you kept buying more electric ap- 
pliances and using more electricity. But actually, the average 
American family gets twice as much electricity for its money as it did 
20 years ago! 


Low-priced electric service—friendly and dependable—is 
made possible by the sound business management of America’s 
self-supporting, tax-paying electric light and power companies. 


170 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX- PAYING BUSINESSES 


*& Names on request from this magazine. 


Hear NELSON EDDY # “THE ELECTRIC HOUR” with Robert Armbruster’s Orchestra. Every Sunday afternoon, 4:30, EST, CBS Network. 
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thaw, you hare ay gland” 


Vitalis... 


. yes, genuine Vitalis ...is back! 


Get a bottle today. Treat your head to the healthful, 
invigorating tingle of Vitalis and the ‘“60-Second 
Workout.” Then sneak a look at yourself in the mir- 
ror. Man, you look better than you’ve looked in years! 







Vitalis is 
back! 


Reconvert with Vitalis! Whether a job or a girl 
is included in your postwar plans, Vitalis will 
help you. Here’s how to have the handsome, 
vigorous-looking hair you get when you use... 








The famous ’’60-Second Workout.” First, take 
50 seconds to massage Vitalis on your tight, dry 
scalp. Feel that stimulating tingle as circulation 
quickens. And with the pure vegetable oils of 
Vitalis, your hair takes on a fresher, natural 
lustre. 








Now ... 10 seconds to comb —and Man, take a 
look at you! Your hair’s in place and set to stay 
that way. What’s more, the Vitalis “60-Second 
Workout” routs embarrassing loose dandruff, 
prevents dryness, and Reotpe retard excessive 
falling hair. 


Product of Bristel-Myers 
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cannot undertake to predict whether a vet- 
eran will be successful in a particular line, or 
tell him what stocks to buy, or straighten out 
family problems. 





Epwarp L. GREENE 

General Manager 
National Better Business Bureau, Inc. 
New York City 


Sam 


‘The European Herald Tribune’ 

NEwswEEk’s book review of “The House 
Near Paris” in the March 11 issue refers to 
Drue Tartiére’s husband, Geoffrey Parsons 
Jr., as editor of The Paris Herald. 

We recognize this as one of those hard-to- § 
get-rid-of colloquialisms—a sort of hangover § 
from prewar Paris. However, as you are 
aware, The Paris Herald became part of The 
Herald Tribune in 1924—and since The 
Chicago Tribune’s Paris edition was absorbed 
in 1934, the combined paper has been called 
the European Edition of The New York | 
Herald Tribune. 4 

We'll settle for “The European Herald | 
Tribune.” 





MEREDITH J. BRATTON 
Information Service 
New York Herald Tribune 
New York City 
NewsweEEK hates to give up the “Paris 
Herald” tag of fond memory, but “The Euro- 
pean Herald Tribune” it shall be. 


San Francisco Focus 

Your photographer must have been stand- 
ing on Telegraph Hill when he took the pic- 
ture of the battleships Indiana, Massachu- 
setts, and Alabama in San Francisco harbor 
( NEwswEEK, March 25). Our view was al- 
most as good as his, I think. 


Cri. Harry ASHCRAFT 
San Francisco, Calif. ° 


_ 





The photographer, Clem Albers of The 
San Francisco Chronicle, did take his picture 
from Telegraph Hill. After its appearance in 
The Chronicle it was so popular that the 
office was deluged with more than 1,200 
requests for reprints. 

















Fleet views from points on Telegraph Hill 
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TY ITs BIG NEW 100 LP, V-8 ENGINE SAYS: UA y, 


@ Take the wheel! That’s the only 
way to get acquainted with the big 
new 1946 Ford and the many im- 
provements which make it, in our 
opinion, the finest car in the low- 
priced field. 
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ie RR et ee DO OO 


You'll like the smoother power of 
the big new 100 horsepower V-8 
engine. You'll like the surefooted, 
straight-line stops you get from the 
new oversize hydraulic brakes. You'll 
like the restful level ride made pos- 
sible by new multi-leaf springs. 


7e 


You'll also like the oil and gas 
economy of the big V-8’s new 4-ring 
aluminum pistons and new balanced 
carburetion! Drive the Ford today! 
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There's a In your future! 


TUNE IN... The FORD-Bob Crosby Show—CBS, Wednesdays, 9:30-10 P.M., E.S.T. ... The FORD Sunday Evening Hour—ABC, Sundays, 8-9 P.M., E.S.T. 


HEN you go by air you have more time 

to spend on business, more leisure time to 
enjoy your home and family, because you spend far 
less time in travel. 

“Speed” is the simple, enjoyable and profitable 
common denominator of air transportation, plus 
the fact that air fares have been so drastically 
reduced that in most cases you actually save 
money when you go the fastest way—by air. 

With our nation laced with airways, with more 
and more planes coming into service, including 


the multi-motored sky giants, air travel is easily 


Theres no Place Like Home ! 





the most convenient as well as the fastest way to 
go about your affairs both here and abroad. 


Why not decide right now to travel everywhere 
by air in the future. Spend less time on the road. 
Get more business done. And still spend more 
time at home. 

P.S. Reservations are easy to make. Just phone the nearest Airline 
office or travel agent. In case your plans change, be sure to 


phone back and cancel. Air Transport Association of America, 
1107 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


. . w» 


This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s airlines and leading 
manufacturers in the aviation industry 





THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


FLY THE PLANES THAT FLY THE JU. S. 


FLAG 
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‘FOREIGN TIDES’: It has long been 
NEWSWEEK policy to maintain the flexi- 
bility needed for expanding or adapting 
its editorial services 
as the news of the 
world demands. 
When Hitler set 
out on world con- 
quest, NEWSWEEK 
instituted two reg- 
ular columns of 
“War Tides” writ- 
ten by Maj. Gen. 
Stephen O. Fuqua and Admiral William 
V. Pratt. The news of the world has now 









1 
For Your § NFORMATION | —__———______— 


turned from martial events. Today, the 
successful solution of the problem of in- 
ternational peace lies in the field of poli- 
tics and diplomacy. 

To keep you authoritatively informed 
on the complications and implications of 
political and diplomatic dealings, we be- 
gin, with this issue, a new signed column 
—“Foreign Tides,” by Joseph B. Phillips, 
NEwsweEExk’s Director of Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. Phillips, a correspondent in Europe 
from 1927 to 1937 and Foreign Editor 
and Managing Editor of NEwsweEex from 
1937 to 1942, recently returned to NEws- 
WEEK after three years on the staff of 
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General of the Army Eisenhower and a 
year as OWI chief in Moscow. Each week 
his column will analyze the background 
and significance of major trends in inter- 
national affairs. 


oe 


NEWS ORDER: Although the number of 
NEWSWEEK departments may change 
from time to time, we intend that the or- 
der in which they appear in the magazine 
should be consistent. From now on, you 
will find the sequence of departments— 
ali the way from Periscope and National 
Affairs through to Books and Perspective 
the same each week, except when unusual 
news events call for special alignment. 
Tests indicate that with a standard order 
the reader finds it much easier to locate 
in a hurry the department he especially 
wishes to consult. 


ror 


CANARIS COUP: The recent Nuremberg 
dramatization of Admiral Wilhelm Ca- 
naris asmaster mind 

of the plot against 

Hitler brought smug 

smiles to the faces 

of NEwswEEx’s for- 

eign editors. The ae 
world originally 

learned of Canaris’s role through a fully 
documented story in NEwswEeEx for Jan. 
19, 1942, the first mention of him in any 
American publication. 


oo 


KULTUR NOTE: Last week, James P. 
O’Donnell, Berlin bureau chief, finished 
his vacation in the States and headed 
back for Germany. His duffel bags con- 
tained a number of things which are non- 
existent in the Reich but we were par- 
ticularly intrigued with one item that 
took up considerable valuable space. 
O’Donnell, a music lover, collected sun- 
dry recordings for his return. Among 
them was a Brandenburg Concerto un- 
available in Berlin, which is situated in 
the heart of the territories once ruled by 
the Margrave of Brandenburg to whom 
Bach dedicated his music. 


THE COVER: In- 
disputably and ir- 
resistibly, the cir- 
cus is coming .to 
town. It’s radiant 
relief fromthe UNO 
crises, threats of 
food shortages, and 
the current coal- 
strike emergency. 
The picture is by 
O. C. Sweet, staff 
color photographer. 
(see page 82). 
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BELL 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


It belongs to people in all 
walks of life in cities, towns and 
villages throughout America. 


The money comes from the 
savings of the many. 


For only the many —that is, 
hundreds of thousands of small 
investors — have the money to 
own such a big business. 


More than half of its 
700,000 stockholders are 
women. 





WHO OWNS THE BELL SYSTEM? 


About one stockholder in 
thirteen is a telephone em- 
ployee. 


The average number of 
shares held per stockholder is 
30. More than 210,000 stock- 
holders own five shares or less. 


No one owns as much as 
one-half of one per cent of 
its stock. 

About one person in every 
200 in the United States is a 
part owner of the Bell System. 
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‘The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow s 





Capital Straws 


Watch for changes in President Tru- 
man’s Cabinet before this year’s state 
primaries are over. Anderson of Agricul- 
ture or Schwellenbach of Labor may be 
the first to leave. New Mexico Democrats 
have been urging Anderson to run for 
governor . . . John W. Pehle, aide to 
Treasury Secretary Vinson, may soon be- 
come an Assistant Secretary in charge of 
the Coast Guard . . . President Truman 
has asked Ganson Purcell, chairman of 
the SEC, to defer his resignation until he 
can find a replacement . . . Elmer Irey, 
coordinator of Treasury law-enforce- 
ment agencies and the man who sent 
Al Capone to jail, plans to retire with- 
in a year . . . After Baul V. McNutt, 
High Commissioner to the Phillippines, 
finishes his present job, he is expected 
to take a fling at business instead of 
returning to politics . . . OPA Deputy 
James G. Rogers Jr. may quit soon to take 
over a job with the UNO. 


The Housing Issue 


Democrats may attempt to key the 
coming Congressional elections to the 
housing shortage. The tip-off was Presi- 
dent Truman’s ad-libbed remark at the 
Jackson Day dinner: “My friends in 
Con . .. have got to make up their 
minds whether they're for the veterans’ 
rights or whether they are going to bow 
to the real-estate lobby.” Because House 
Republicans voted almost solidly against 
subsidies and ceilings on present housing, 
it will be argued that this was a vote 
against the veteran himself. One great 
difficulty in putting over this point is that 
numerous Southern Democrats joined 
with Republicans to riddle the housing 
bill. This, however, will be soft-pedaled 
by the Democratic high command, and 
the issue will be emphasized only in those 
ee districts where the contest 
is close. 


The Navy Complains 


The Navy Department is not at all 
happy over recent White House treat- 
ment. Many top officers were stung by 
the President’s remark that a Navy state- 
ment about the size of appropriations 
needed for the fleet was not in line with 
the facts. The statement had been made 


by Navy top brass, headed by Fleet Ad- 
miral Nimitz, protesting a severe Budget 
Bureau cut in Navy estimates. The Presi- 
dent is said to have smoothed this over 
later by assuring Nimitz he wasn’t refer- 
ring to him. But then came the Presiden- 
tial list of civilians who will appraise the 
results of the atom-bomb tests in. the 
Pacific. The list contained not a single 
outstanding pro-Navy member, but sev- 
eral whom the Navy regards as strong 
pro-Army men. 


Trivia 

Truman’s aides marvel at his thought- 
fulness, a carry-over from his political 
days in Missouri. The President carefully 
keeps a list of birthdays and wedding an- 
niversaries of his White House staff and 


on the proper dates phones a personal 
greeting . . . When Gen. Patrick Hurley 


quit as ambassador to China last fall, he’ 


blamed foreign service officer John Serv- 
ice for many of his troubles. The other 
day after War Secretary Patterson pre- 
sented him the Legion of Merit medal for 
his China work, Hurley quipped: “It 
should have been the John Service Cross” 
. . . While at the UNO meeting in Lon- 
don, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt sent her 
fellow-delegate Rep. Sol Bloom of New 
York a daily present of eggs to piece out 
his diet. She received the eggs regularly 
from Ireland. One morning she sent some 
bacon, too. “But,” laughed Bloom, “the 
bacon wasn’t kosher and it ruined my 
whole meal.” 


Ickes and Wallace 

Although bracketed in the public mind 
as original Roosevelt New Dealers and 
former Republicans, no love is lost be- 
tween Secretary of Commerce Wallace 
and former Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes. Ickes’s friends criticize Wallace for 
his failure to join the campaign against 
confirmation of Edwin Pauley for Under 
Secretary of the Navy. Wallace’s friends 
are equally critical of Ickes for deserting 
the Truman Cabinet. 


Highways and Politics 

High construction costs are placing 
state highway commissions and the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration at loggerheads. 
The PRA has failed to approve the Fed- 
eral-aid highway programs of several 
states where bids are more than 35% over 
1940 costs. Costs are running 50 and even 
65% higher than 1940 in some states. 
Since highways are so closely linked with 
— the PRA’s 35% limitation has 
n taken up directly with the White 


House. That was the major purpose of 
the recent Washington visit of Governor 
Kerr of Oklahoma. He complained that 
unless -the PRA liberalized its policy, 
Federal-aid highways could not be built 
in the Southwest. 


National Notes 


The Senate Kilgore subcommittee on 
war mobilization, under fire from Re- 
publicans who accuse it of being a “New 
Deal propaganda mill,” is inviting further 
criticism with material it is compiling on. 
the international steel cartel. It will 
charge that German-captured documents 
show that American steel interests were 
completely tied up with the cartel and 
that Germany dominated it . . . Though 
now an RFC director, George E. Allen 
is as close as ever to the White House. 
He still spends much time with Truman, 
serving, just as he did before his appoint- 
ment to the lending agency, as a con- 
sultant on political questions. 





Trends Abroad 


Argentina's new President, “Strong 
Man” Juan Perén, is expected to make 
another bid for U.S.-Argentine friend- 
ship in a post-election “victory” speech 
. .. Look for an early Cuban-U. S. agree- 
ment whereby American Army installa- 
tions and bases built in Cuba will soon be 
given over to the island republic . . . The 
Rumanian Communist party is expected 
to demand the return of exiled King 
Carol to the Rumanian throne. The Com- 
munists believe that Carol will be far 
more pliable in their hands than young 
King Michael . . . Back of the stepped-up 
French coal production, which has ex- 
ceeded prewar tonnage, may be the 
preferential treatment given to miners 
to stimulate output—wage jumps of 200% 
and pension increases of about $88 a 
year, with another $100 increase under 
discussion. 


Diplomatic Hairsplitting 

Polish delegate Lange is easily the 
champion hairsplitter at the UNO Secur- 
ity Council meeting in New York. Lange, ° 
a former professor at the University of 
Chicago, is also Polish Ambassador to 
Washington. During the debate on 
whether the Iranian question should be 
included in the snout, Lange said the 
word agenda could be used in two differ- 
ent senses and that the Iranian question 
should be left on the “agenda” in one 
sense and stricken off the “agenda” in 
the other sense. This led Dutch delegate 
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van Kleffens to say that perhaps his “sense 
of procedural finesse” was “not sufficient- 
ly developed,” but that it seemed to him 
the problem was becoming unduly com- 
plicated. He then stated the basic diffi- 
culty in two sentences. 


United Nations Notes 


Delegates to the UNO Security Coun- 
cil recalled a prophecy made by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt shortly before he died: 
“It will take eight years to make the 
peace,” he said, “—and I won't be there” 
. .. The strenuous work of setting up the 
UNO is interfering with Secretary Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie’s habit of a two-hour nap 
every afternoon—one of the secrets of his 
energy and good nature . . . Don’t be sur- 
prised if Herbert V. Evatt, Australian 
Minister for External Affairs, decides to 
fly to New York to take part in the Se- 
curity Council meetings . . . Because of 
the heavy expenses involved, most Latin 
American Republics will not appoint 
special delegates to the UNO but will be 
represented by members of their regular 
Washington or New York staffs. 


What Gromyko Told Byrnes 


Secretary Byrnes knew in advance that 
Soviet Ambassador Gromyko had _re- 
ceived instructions to walk out of the 
UNO Security Council meeting if the 
Iranian issue was pressed. Gromyko told 
Byrnes of his intention at a cocktail party 
on the opening day of the session. The 
Soviet envoy indicated he personally had 
no decision in the matter and there 
was no alternative. 


Canada Spy Talk 


Ottawans are gossiping about the most 
sensational rumor which has swept the 
capita] since the current spy probe made 
newspaper headlines. Three high gov- 
ernment officials are said to be involved 
in Soviet espionage. Two are identi- 

as the most talkative men in the 
upper political level. The third is alleged 
to have listened to their careless chatter 
and sold the information to Russia. Or- 
dinarily, such a story would be discount- 
ed. But the fact that most of the rumors 
that were published during the early 
and secretive days of the spy pro 
have since been confirmed has lent credi- 
bility to the talk. 


Foreign Notes 


Lord Louis Mountbatten may be ap- 
pointed Governor General of Australia 
after his Singapore command expires, 
perhaps in the autumn . . . Bernard 
Baruch has been urging Secretary Bymes 
to appoint his brother, Herman Baruch, 
Ambassador to Portugal, to the Paris Em- 
bassy now headed by Jefferson Caffery. 
Incidentally, Ambassador Baruch, who is 
a ‘noted physician, has recommended a 
special vitamin treatment to General 
Carmona, the aging President of Portu- 
gal, with beneficial results . . . Emperor 
Haile Selassie has ordered from Sweden 





a crystal table service of 676 pieces, each 
engraved with Ethiopia’s imperial coat of 
arms . . . Documents uncovered by State 
Department investigators in Germany 
show that many Nazi-paid agents and 
propagandists are still at large in both 
the U.S. and Latin America . . . Poland 
now plans to maintain a peacetime stand- 
ing army of 250,000 men. 





Sugar Exports 


Prospects earlier this year for pro- 
gressive quarterly increases in sugar 
rations for civilian consumers and man- 
ufacturers are fading. The reason: The 
U.S. is earmarking sugar for export, 
mostly to Europe—2,000,000 tons of it 
directly and indirectly from Cuba’s esti- 
mated 1946 crop of 4,780,000 short tons. 
Sending sugar, the only commodity still 
rationed, simplifies the government's for- 
eign-aid problem, because it is easier to 
hold down U.S. sugar allocations than 
to restore other foods to the ration list. 
So industrial consumers, who had hoped 
for as much as 90% of the 1941 base use 
for the fourth quarter, will have to be con- 
tent with their 10% second-quarter rise to 
60%, while the nation gets along with 
less of such items as candy, bakery prod- 
ucts, and soft drinks. 


Leather Scarcity 


The U.S.’ leather-goods industry may 
be in for some headaches during the next 
few years, despite an enormous potential 
demand for its products. Supplies of do- 
mestic hides and skins are expected to be 
normal, but imports will be small because 
of low foreign production. Some officials 
are even suggesting international control 
of supplies and prices. In addition, the 
war stimulated competition in Argentina, 
Brazil, and India, which have important 
resources of tanning materials. More in- 
tensive competition also is expected from 
Canada, The United Kingdom, France, 
and the Netherlands. Incidentally,. the 
war failed to develop substitutes to com- 
pete with leather in price and quality. 


Business Footnotes 


Housing Expediter Wilson Wyatt is at 
odds with OPA on price ceilings for 
Western pine. His experts agree with 
Western pine producers that they cannot 
meet the quota for the housing program 
unless ceilings are raised from the re- 
cently announced figure of $4.60 to $7 
a thousand feet. Without the price rise, 
the producers predict a shortage of 1,000,- 
000,000 board feet . . . The Justice De- 


partment is preparing an industrywide’ 


crackdown on steel transportation rates. 
These are now on a multiple basing-point 
system —originally “Pittsburgh-Plus”— 
whereby freight charges are figured on 
the distance from the consumer to a fixed 
point regardless of the actual location 
of the shipping mill. Department lawyers 
hope to prove the system is discrimina- 
tory and in violation of antitrust laws. 
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.. . Penicillin production is rising sharply, 
and output in March is expected to total 
about two and a half times that of De- 
cember . . . New England textile pro- 
ducers are worried about the huge quan- 
tities of U.S. textile machinery being 
ordered by British mills. They anticipate 
mounting competition from Britain and 
from the growing textile activity of in- 
dustrialized Southern states. 





Book Notes 


Macmillan has contracted for “These 
Things Are Mine,” the autobiography of 
George Middleton, dramatist and author, 
whose wife, Fola, daughter of the late 
Sen. Robert La Follette, is finishing a 
biography of her father for the same 
house . . . Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 
publishers of the 178-year-old Britannica 
and other reference works, plans to add a 
line of one-volume books on educational 
subjects to be distributed through retail 
outlets at a dollar and up. A series of 
illustrated nature books for children will | 
lead off next fall; others will cover travel, 
gardening, furniture, painting and sculp- 
ture, and architecture . . . The author and 
the illustrator of Igor Sikorsky’s helicopter 
manual for the AAF, A. H. Stevens Jr. and 
Ernest Stock, have completed a book for 
Cornell Maritimé Press on the same sub- 
ject for juveniles who will reach flying 
age about the time the helicopter is ex- 
pected to come into its own. 


Radio Notes 


Latest on the future plans of Bing 
Crosby has him becoming a partner in a 
large New York advertising agency which 
has several radio accounts. This would 
let him pick and choose his own guest 
spots—a policy he favors instead of a 
regular program . ._, A condensation of 
radio’s best jokes of the week is a new 
program idea now being peddled to ad- 
vertising agencies . ... Look for Tommy 
Riggs, just released from the service, 
and “Betty Lou” to return to CBS next 
fall. A show has already been built and 
three top gag writers hired. 


Miscellany 


American Express plans to conduct 
travel tours for GI’s on leave from oc- 
cupied Germany. The choice of tours 
will include Scandinavia, England, Hol- 
land, Italy, and Austria . . . McGraw- 
Hill is readying a new industrial news 
monthly, World News, for international 
distribution . . . In the new Montgomery 
Ward catalogue the only sheets and pil- 
lowcases listed are crib size—and the 
sheets are overprinted “Not Available” 
. .. Howard Hughes is cashing in on the 
heavy publicity for his long-delayed and 
much-censored film, “The Outlaw,” 
which broke local box office records dur- 
ing its first week in Chicago. In Atlanta 
the opening week’s take topped by 
ge the mark set by “Gone With the 
Wind.” 





























Malice in Wonderland 


b | female some conservative If that is sound economics, 
man in Congress or busi- then here’s an easy way for every- 
ness tries to trim government — body to have that more abundant 


spending because it is adding to j;¢. without the hard work which 


ng r staggering national debt, he ; 
a & Distt tien ‘ so many Americans seem so 
ch is shouted down by those starry- 


eyed lads (whose thinking has a ee avon Let’s have 
‘ foreign accent) with the state- the government issue $100,000 
of ment, “The size of the debt i government bonds to every 
| doesn’t matter because we owe citizen. Then we can all retire 
a it only to ourselves.” 
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Topside Administration judgment on Secretary of State 
Byrnes’s firmer policy toward Russia-is: So far so good. The 
decision to support Iran’s appeal to the Security Council was 
taken with the sober realization that Russia might withdraw 
from the world organization but with the conviction that this 
would be better than the alternative of permitting the UNO to 
suffer the fate of the League of Nations after the Ethiopian 
debacle. The prevailing view was, however, that Russia would 
remain in the UNO. 


Byrnes’s objective when he went to New York was to hold the 
U.S.S.R. in the UNO if possible but not at the sacrifice of vital 
principle. He was not to consent to patent violation of interna- 
tional agreement by Russia or to recognize concessions forced 
upon Iran at the point of a Soviet gun. At the same time he was 
to leave the door open for negotiation of new trade and oil ar- 
rangements in Iran. President Truman fully approved this 
course. 


It is still American policy to build world peace on the founda- 
tion of the UNO Charter. Every effort will be made to persuade 
Russia to abide by the Charter as one of the Big Three. But if 
Russia refuses to accommodate itself to Charter principles, the 
U.S. will try to preserve the world organization as a rallying 
point for other nations, hoping that Russia eventually will re- 
sume its UNO membership. 


Anglo-American relations are closer than at any time since the 
immediate post-Pearl Harbor days. As a result, negotiations for 
American bases in British territory, which had been expected to 
be difficult, are proceeding smoothly and the two governments 
have agreed on permanent peace terms with the former Nazi 
satellites to be submitted at the Paris conference next month. 


Disagreements between the U.S. and France meanwhile are 


becoming sharper. Much as the State Department would like © 


to support Premier Gouin’s moderate government and thus 
forestall the Communists, its opposition to the French plan for 
partitioning Germany is becoming stiffer. ‘ 


An emergency loan to France of $500,000,000 to $750,000,000 
is indicated as a result of current negotiations with former Pre- 
mier Léon Blum. This is less than half what the French once 
indicated that they would need. The credit would be used to 
finance immediate purchase of food, machine tools, and elec- 
trical equipment in this country. : 


Chances for legislation to control housing prices are improving 
in spite of a stubborn campaign against regulation by real-estate 
interests. Figures showing the extent of the inflation in real- 
estate prices have impressed Congress. They show that home 
costs have advanced as much as 100% in the last five years in 
some communities. 


Case histories of homeless veterans have been used effectively 
by Housing Expediter Wyatt to buttress his case for authority 
to_clamp ceilings on the resale price of homes. These show that 
values are so inflated that few GI’s can get government loans 
for home purchases. In one Middle Western community authori- 
ties have approved only 120 GI real-estate loans out of 3,783 
applications. 


Government forecasters have turned extremely optimistic about 
immediate business prospects. Civilian Production Administra- 
tion and Office of War Mobilization Reconversion economists 


are predicting that industrial output in the second quarter will 
exceed by “several billions” the record-breaking first-quarter | 


volume of $37,500,000,000. 


Possibility of a prolonged coal strike is the only big if in the 
boom prospects. But Labor Department officials are convinced 
that John L. Lewis’s miners won’t remain out more than two 
weeks. They do not expect a repetition of the steel and auto- 
mobile strikes in the coal fields. 


Unemployment during the next three months will average no 
more than 3,500,000 in the view of government experts. This 
estimate comes from the same officials who once guessed that 
nation-wide unemployment would reach a high of 8,000,000 
by this spring. 


Prices are moving higher and will continue to do so, whatever 


kind of price-control act Congress finally passes. Nobody knows 
exactly how high the cost-of-living index will go by the end of 


the year but most government economists now guess more than | 


10%. Chester Bowles still sticks to his earlier estimate of 5%, 
but without much conviction. 


The OPA is following a softer price policy in an effort to stim- 


ulate production and appease Congressional opponents. It has | 


now gone so far in granting price increases on individual items 
and in removing price ceilings from so-called non-cost-of-living 
commodities that some advocates of price control are calling 
the revised program a sham. 


The CIO is threatening to withdraw its support of legislation 
renewing the OPA’s authority unless the agency backtracks to a 
firmer line. Bowles promised CIO spokesmen at a private meet- 
ing that he would stiffen some recent orders relaxing controls. 
However, he can’t reverse the recent OPA direction without 
outraging Congress. 


Congress seems willing to renew the OPA’s authority for a full 
year. But it probably will amend the Price Control Act to give 
the Agriculture Department and the CPA power to lift ceil- 
ings.without OPA approval. This would drastically curtail OPA 
authority but wouldn’t put the agency out of business. 


Congressional committees are being prodded by Administra- 
tion leaders to get must legislation, particularly appropriation 
bills, moving. Absenteeism will start to be a serious problem in 
the House and Senate before the end of this month because of 
primary elections. Illinois will lead off the primaries on April 9 
with Alabama, Florida, Indiana, and Ohio following on May 7. 


Representatives from these states will be missing long before’ 


this date to conduct their campaigns. Twenty states will hold 
primaries before June 30. 


Military Affairs committees both in the House and Senate are 
applying heat to the Army to produce detailed plans for its 
peacetime establishments. They want the Army to let them 
know at once how many men and how much equipment it will 
need. Until this information is forthcoming, all military legisla- 
tion except such emergency measures as the draft extension 
will get short shrift in committee. 


Legislation to implement the recommendations of the La Fol- 
lette-Monroney committee for reorganizing Congress will be 
slow in coming. Supporters want to wrap up the program into 
one package before taking anything to the floor so that the 
proposals cannot be shot at piecemeal. - 
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Sleeping Car Restrictions Removed | 





1.NOW YOU CAN sleep going anywhere you go by _fully restored.* No need now to waste valuable daytime 
e train. Sleeping car service on hours traveling. Reserve a Pullman bed—arrive refreshed 
runs of 450 miles or less—banned since last July —has been by a good night’s rest! 


2. NOW YOU CAN 1272 Pullman space well 


in advance of your trip 
—the ban against making reservations more than 
14 days ahead is off.* No need now to make last- 
minute travel plans. Make them early — make 
Pullman comfort, safety and service an important 
part of them! 


* Pullman’s war job won’t be over till the 
last veteran is home, but future military 
travel requirements permit the govern- 
ment to lift the ban on the operation of 
overnight sleeping car lines and to re- 
move the restrictions on advance reser- 
vations of accommodations. 


GO PULLMAN 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY 
OF GOING PLACES FAST! 











How to avoid mistakes when 


7 


you buy Fluorescent Lamps 


ONE WAY to avoid mistakes is to become a 
fluorescent lamp expert, and spend a lifetime 
on research in this fascinating field. See that 
pile of glowing powder in the picture? That’s a 
mass of fluorescent crystals, called a phosphor. 
It’s the coating of phosphors inside a fluo- 
rescent tube that transforms invisible ultra- 
violet rays into soft, cool, fluorescent light. To 
find the best phosphors for the purpose, General 
Electric lamp research scientists examined 
nearly sixty thousand mineral samples. This is 
typical of whatG-E had to do to produce the first 
practical fluorescent lamps. And it’s typical of 
the many thingsG-E lamp research is doing every 
day to make G-E Lamps stay brighter longer. 








THE EASY WAY to avoid mistakes in buy- 


_ing fluorescent lamps is to look for and insist 


on the initials G-E on every lamp. This means 
they are the product of more than 60 years’ 
research in the world’s greatest lamp research 
laboratory. *And this same research is :con- 
stantly at work to make G-E Lamps stay brighter 
longer. That’s why it pays to insist on G-E. 


G-E LAMPS | 
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PRESIDENT: The Weather, Play, and Work 


Neither a threatened armed clash in 
Trieste (see page 39), nor a Soviet walk- 
out on the UNO (see page 32), nor an 
impending coal strike at home, could dim 
one bright fact in the national conscious- 
ness last week: Beyond question the 
«.cather was wonderful. 

From coast to coast, not spring but 
summer was in the air. Typical tempera- 
tures: Los Angeles, 66; Denver, 71; 
Houston, 73; Chicago, 76; New York, 75; 
Atlanta, 80; Miami, 82. Whatever else 
America talked about last week, the 
weather was paramount. On March 31, 
un impressed New York Times editorial- 
ized: “It’s hard to realize that April’s only 
now at hand.” That made waggish read- 
ing April 1 with a few snowflakes in the 
New York air. 

On the same day, an earthquake on the 
ocean floor south of Alaska sent gigantic 
tidal waves sweeping over the Pacific 
at 300 miles an hour, and inflicting death 
and tremendous destruction over a 4,000- 
mile arc. Within a few hours there were 
many dead and thousands homeless in 
the Territory of Hawaii alone. 

White House Mood: Before this, in 
the last days of March, President Truman 
found the cares of state a pleasure. The 
heavy burdens of the winter months had 
eased. Washington weather was balmy. 
Louisiana Congressman James Morrison 
turned up at the White House with a 
crate of big, luscious strawberries. 

Only a hankering to be back in Mis- 
souri to see the dogwood blossoms 
marred the Presidential serenity. Last 
week Mr. Truman found a substitute 
even for this in a pre-breakfast stroll in 
suburban Kenwood, Md., where he could 
sniff the cherry blossoms and -magnolias 
in full bloom. 

A month ago the President began slip- 


ping out of the White House early for a 


brisk walk along downtown streets. Gov- 
ernment workers spotted him, striding 
along with a Secret Service man. Pub- 
licity finally forced a change in routine. 
At 7 a.m. last Thursday Mr. Truman 
eluded a group of waiting reporters and 
photographers and rolled off to Kenwood 
in the White- House limousine. Presi- 
dential Secretary Charles G. Ross, an- 
nouncing the trip later, said Mr. Truman 
breakfasted before returning to the White 
House. Ross didn’t say where but re- 
porters guessed that Ross, who lives in 
Kenwood, was host. Ross also added that 


the President, averse to company, wei 
change the locale of his walks frequeniiy 
and without publicity. 

Ringers and Leaners: The Presi- 
dent’s desire for exercise projected an- 
other change. For the first time in history 
the White House grounds will include a 
horseshoe pitching court, conveniently 





Acme 
Strawberries! Mr. Truman takes one 


near Mr. Truman’s office. Brig. Gen. 
Harry H. Vaughan, military aide, orig- 
inally favored the horse itself. But the 
trip to nearby Fort Myer, Va., and the 
necessary change to riding clothes would 
take up too much of the President’s time. 
Vaughan, therefore, compromised on 
horseshoes. He called A. C. Murphy, 
manager of a local sporting-goods store, 
to get specifications. Rules, outlined by 
the Diamond Calk Co. of Duluth, Minn., 
and Law & Campbell’s court and field 
chart, were sent to the White House. 

The horseshoes, bronze and chromium- 
plated, were already in Mr. Truman’s 
possession. They had arrived last Novem- 
ber as a gift from Ray D. Moore, Worces- 
ter, Mass., industrialist. The National 
Horseshoe Pitchers Association had al- 
ready dropped Vaughan an encouraging 
line. The general conceded. the Presi- 
dent probably was a little rusty since he 
has rarely pitched a shoe in twenty years, 
but added that Mr. Truman was enthus- 
iastic about the project. So were many 
congressmen who foresaw hours of hap- 
py sport. 

On the nonathletic side, the President 
last week: 

@ Listened to Edward J. Flynn, Demo- 
cratic National committeeman, and Paul 
Fitzpatrick, New York State Democratic 
chairman, discuss the New York political 
situation and the possible gubernatorial 
candidacy of Sen. James M. Mead to op- 
pose Republican Thomas E. Dewey next 
November. 

@ Proclaimed the week of April 14 as 
“Pan American Week” and sent a con- 
gratulatory message to the Boys Club of 
America on its 40th anniversary. 

On Friday, March 29, concluding the 
50th week of his Presidency, Mr. Truman 
embarked on the yacht Williamsburg for 
a quiet week end. 


oo 


LABOR: What Coal Strike? 


No hint of levity gleamed beneath the 
bushy brows. In deadpan fashion worthy 
of Broadway's best, John L. Lewis 
coupled his announcement of a walkout 
of his 400,000 soft-coal miners at mid- 
night Sunday, March 31, with the bland 
denial, as in former years, that the action 
constituted a strike. The United Mine 
Workers chief put it this way to Washing- 
ton reporters last week: 

“We are not calling a strike. We are 
notifying the miners of the termination of 
their agreement with the operators. Ob- 
viously, as you all know, the miners do 
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Scrapings: The last pre-strike .coal leaves a Pennsylvania pithead 


not work without a contract. They will 
not trespass on the property of the coal 
company. That would be a violation of 
law ... The mine workers will remain at 
home with their families . . . until the 
operators accord them decent and fair 
treatment. In a sense, they will be taking 
a rest which they need badly.” . 

Whatever Lewis chose to call it, the 
UMW’s third work stoppage in four years 
threatened—if it lasted for any length of 
time—to slow down a reconversion pace 
just barely beginning: to pick up speed 
lost in the steel and auto strikes. Although 
the mine leader, ever a masterly strategist, 
had been careful to point out that the 
walkout had, been delayed until “a time 
of least inconvenience to the public,” the 
total stocks of coal above ground, based 
on the last available estimate (end of Feb- 
ruary) of 46,313,000 tons, constituted 
only a 28-day supply. 

To conserve that supply, Interior Secre- 
tary J. A. Krug, acting in his capacity as 
Solid Fuels Administrator, followed the 
Lewis announcement with two orders: 
one to mine operators, immediately freez- 
ing bituminous-coal supplies at the mines, 
and a second to retail coal dealers and 
tidewater and lake dock operators, limit- 
ing coal deliveries, as of the walkout 
deadline, to specified types of consumers. 

Sparring at the Shoreham: With 
President Truman disclaiming any gov- 
ernmental intention to seize and- operate 
the mines, the nation’s sole hope for a 
settlement of the coal dispute continued 
to center on union-management negotia- 
tions in suite 100-G of the Shoreham 
Hotel in Washington. But how soon agree- 
ment would come was anybody’s guess. 
Prior to the walkout decision, two weeks 
of parleys between Lewis and the opera- 
tors Over a proposed new contract in the 
industry had proved fruitless, and in some 
ways completely baffling to all but the 
mine-union chieftain and his confidants. 

Lewis flatly rejected as “mumbo-jumbo” 


Associated Press 


the. operators’ principal offers:. (1) wage 
increases in line with the government's 
wage-price policy, but with correspond- 
ing price hikes; (2) a joint union-manage- 
ment fund to mitigate hardships arising 
from mine accidents; and (8) industry 
acceptance of workmen’s compensation 
in states where such acceptance is only 
voluntary. Instead, he stood pat on his 
original proposals: (1) recognition of the 
mine supervisors’ union, (2) wage ad- 
justments, and (8) a health and welfare 
fund presumably to be financed by man- 
agement, for incapacitated miners. 

Until the operators agreed to the “prin- 
ciples” involved in both the welfare fund. 
and the mine supervisors’ recognition, 
Lewis indicated he would refuse to dis- 
cuss his wage demands in detail or reveal 
what specific amount he proposed for the 
health and welfare fund. As all miners 
except maintenance workers left the pits, 
negotiations remained in this fuzzy state, 
with government conciliators unable to 
extract from either side enough inférma- 
tion to draft a likely compromise. 


Virginia-Cured Walkout . 


The epidemic of public utility and 
transportation strikes that had plagued 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Houston, Seattle, and other 
cities intrigued Virginia’s new tobacco- 
chewing, 225-pound governor, William 
M. Tuck. A country lawyer who had 
risen slowly in Sen. Harry F. Byrd’s Dem- 
ocratic Machine—first a member of the 
House of Delegates, then state senator, 
then lieutenant governor, and finally, in 
January, governor—Tuck evolved a plan 
to combat the epidemic if it ever struck 
Virginia. 

Last week, Tuck’s hour for action ar- 
rived. When a threatened strike of the 
AFL’s International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers against the Virginia Elec- 
tric & Power Co. promised to paralyze his 


state, the governor seized on a 1980 
statute which put every able-bodied male 
citizen between 16 and 55 automatically 
into the state militia’s reserve. As com- 
mander of the militia, Tuck, a first world 
war Marine veteran, therefore drafted 
1,600 VEPCO workers into state service 
and ordered them, under penalty of court- 
martial, to stay on the job. 

In Washington, AFL President Wil- 
liam Green was outraged: “We will never 
acquiesce in the principle of involuntary 


servitude.” Nevertheless, last Saturday, | 


March 30, the union agreed to settle 
with VEPCO through arbitration, where- 
upon the governor released the drafted 
workers from military service, conferring 
an honorable discharge on each.* 


Things That Are Not Caesar’s 


Congress last week whipped into final 
form one of the toughest labor-curbing 
bills in legislative history. But paradoxi- 
cally, its chief distinction was that it was 
aimed not at all organized labor but at 
one man: James Caesar Petrillo, the 
pudgy and dictatorial president of the 
AFL American Federation of Musicians, 
whose edicts have long been poison to 
the radio and music industry. 

In a meeting lasting less than an hour, 
House and Senate conferees rejected the 
Senate’s comparatively mild anti-Petrillo 
measure and accepted the harsher House 
version adopted last month. Although 
the CIO protested that the principles 
of the bill set a dangerous p ent 
which ultimately might affect other in- 
dustries besides radio, Congress never- 
theless was in no mood to be stopped. 
Actually, the bill is designed to put an 
end to typical Petrillo edicts banning 
broadcasts of the annual Interlochen, 
Mich., music festival presented by boy 
and girl amateurs, removing Army and 
Navy bands from the air, and forcing 
stations to hire “standby” musicians. . 

To end such practices, the bill will 
penalize by a $1,000 fine and a year in 
prison any one of six Petrillo customs 
which force broadcasting stations (1) to 
employ more persons than those needed 
by the station, (2) to make payment 
in lieu thereof, (8) to pay more than 
once for services performed, (4) to pay 
for services not performed, (5) to 


ban non-commercial cultural programs, ‘| 


and (6) to refrain from picking up 
foreign programs. 


ae 


POLITICS: Party Spirit 


In both political parties, there were 
earnest efforts last week to win friends 
and influence people: 

@ Convinced that the Republican National 
Committee is no haven for progressive 
and _ internationalist opinions, ex-Gov. 





*In New Jersey last week, Republican Gov. Walter 
E. Edge signed into law a different plan to thwart 
utility strikes. Under the new act governor is 
authorized to seize and operate utilities threatened by 
strikes or lockouts, . 
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Harold E. Stassen, of Minnesota turned to 
the party’s rank and file in his cam- 
paign for the 1948 Presidential nomina- 
tion. He announced he would organize 
“Republican Open Forums” to encour- 
uge discussion groups among party vot- 
eis. His choice for the first two. discus- 
sion questions: “What shall our policy 
toward Russia Be?” and “What. shall 
au: labor policy be?” Stassen said he 
would poll the opinions of the discussion 
groups monthly in order to influence 
party officials and platforms. His obvious 
hope: The polls would show him to be 
the voice of the rank and file. 

«The Democratic National Committee 
caperimented with the first of five good- 
will dinners designed to reunite the 
Party’s feuding factions. Held in the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington it was a 
cold-ham-and-turkey buffet for 50 con- 
gressmen, Administration leaders, and 
guests. Features: OPA Director Paul 
Porter's not-too-solid baritone in “Don’t 
Change Horses in the Middle of the 
Stream,” Reps. J. Percy Priest and Albert 
Gore in a Tennessee hillbilly jig, and 
short unity pleas by Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn and other middle-of-the-roaders. 
But even those who had the best time 
knew that it would take more than a 
display of dinner manners to solve party 
differences. 


Rebel Yell 


Out of the Deep South last week came 
a set of defiant terms on which the in- 
surgent Democrats from below the 
Mason-Dixon Line would settle for party 
unity. Speaking at a Jackson Day dinner 
in Mobile, Ala., last Monday night, 
March 25, Rep. Eugene E. Cox of Geor- 
gia, one of the leaders of the Democratic 
dissidents in Congress, declared: 


“The Democratic party needs to be 


purged . . . But it needs to be purged 
ot alien plotters, of alien thinkers, of 
alien ideologies, and of alien doctrines 
. . . Throw out these alien interlopers 
and these native exploiters who have no 
use whatever for the Democratic party 
except for what they can get out of 
wrecking it . . . [The proposal that] 
Democrats and Republicans be required 
to follow their leaders . . . or be purged 
and driven from public life, is the identi- 
cal leadership principle which Hitler dev- 
astated the world trying to establish.” 


FOOD: Small Beer 


For a month American brewers held 
their peace on President Truman’s cut- 
back of beer production by 30 per cent, 
to the 1940 level, to save grain for export. 
[ast week they iet loose. The six-month 
cutback, they declared, was: 
€ Saving only 29,900 tons of wheat—.U8 
of 1 per cent of the nation’s wheat crop, 
or some 88,000,000 loaves of bread. 
€ Saving 600,000 tons of other grains 
which are suitable only for animal feed. 
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@ Costing the government $238,000,000 
in lost excise taxes. 

€ Depriving upwards otf 25,000 to 30,000 
brewery workers of thei: jobs and cutting 
brewery payrolls by $48,000,000. 

€ Discriminating against American brew- 
ers, since Mexico, Canada, and the 
Netherlands are exporting beer to the 
United States. 

@ Encouraging prohibitionists to argue 
that, if a cut of 30 per cent is humani- 
tarian, a cut of 100 per cent would be 
more so. 

An official of the United States Brewers 
Foundation argued: “We doubt very 
much whether the little grain thus saved 
will ever get to Europe to feed the starv- 
ing. The government just picked on beer 
at random without stopping to think.” 

Washington officials replied that the 
beer cut, together with a more drastic one 
in beverage alcohol, was calculated to 
save 20,000,000 bushels of grain to help 
meet the 225,000,000-bushel export goal 
for the first half of 1946. Their argument: 
The urgent need is to get food to the 
starving, at all costs. Though special 
pleaders can cite statistics to show the 
saving from any particular cut is small, 
the sum total of many small cuts will go 
a long way toward preventing starvation. 
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High Meat 


An American Meat Institute survey ot 
black-market meat sales in {,803 butcher 
shups in eleven big cities went to the 
House Agriculture Coinmittee last week. 
So impotent is OPA enforcement, the in- 
stitute found, that fully 83 per cent of 
the markets surveyed sold meat above 
ceiling prices. Some charged double and 
triple the ceiling, with the average over- 
charge 20 per cent. Estimated cost to the 
consumer: $1,250,000,900. 

Weighing these figures, the House 
could also contemplate a second inde- 
pendent report trom Kansas City. At its 
stockyards last week the big four pack- 
ers were able to buy only 1,780 cattle as 
opposed to 11,835 in the correspondin 
week in 1945—a drop the packers blam 
on both OPA restrictions and black 
marketeers. 
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RACIAL: Crosses of Fire 


As yet there have been no midnight 
rides, no horsewhippings, no outbreaks 
of violence. But below the Mason-Dixon 
Line last week there were familiar stir- 
rings. At a hidden meeting place near 








Forever Blowing: The bane of parents and delight of thew you 


Associated Press 


ng, America’s 


current junior fad revival requires only one ingredient: a stick of bubble gum. In 
Chicago last week 14-year-old Robert Moses blew bigger bubbles than any of his 
competitors in a candy-store contest and thereupon won some sort of natiunal fame. 
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By night: Klansmen crosses like these appear again in Georgia 


Atlanta, Ga., a company of hooded men 
accepted 500 new members into their 
midst. In and around Birmingham, Ala., 
on a single night—March 27—eight flam- 
ing crosses wrote their fiery warning on a 
warm Southern sky. These trappings told 
the South that the: Ku Klux Klan, quies- 
cent during the war, was back. 

The once all-powerful secret order of 
white-supremacy advocates also made a 
public move for a comeback. On March 
22 the Klan registered as a “fraternal as- 
sociation” with the Georgia Secretary of 
State, in line with a 1938 law requiring 
such action of all “corporations” operatin 
within the state. Deadpan, the Klan pai 
up fees of 50 cents a year for the period 
from 1940 through 1946 and named its 
top officials: president, James A. Cole- 
scott, Miami veterinarian once known as 
the Klan’s Imperial Wizard; secretary, 
Morgan Belser, an Atlanta lawyer. 

at was behind the new Klan stir- 
rings no one knew for sure, but two aims 
were most discussed: (1) to combat 
“Yankee agitators,” particularly union 
organizers bent on invading cotton-mill 
towns and (2) to intimidate Negroes, 
particularly those planning to vote in the 
South’s approaching Democratic _pri- 
maries. On a Birmingham street a white 
man exulted: “This will teach niggers to 
stay put in their place. If they don’t, 
well stack ’em up like cordwood.” A 
young Negro civic leader asked: “Where 
can I buy a bulletproof vest?” 


Lily-White Diners 
The Negro newspaper Pittsburgh 


Courier last week cast a baleful eye on 
a growing railroad custom of hiring white 
waitresses for short runs. Noting only in 
passing that dining-car help has hereto- 
fore been virtually all-Negro, a Courier 
editorial called for an FEPC to put an end 
to the new “lily-white” policy: “This is a 
clear case of color discrimination.” 


SPIES: Russian Bear Trap 


The stocky, swarthy Russian was 
known as a pretty good egg to his neigh- 
bors in the expensive First Hill section of 
Seattle. A 29-year-old lieutenant in the 
Red Navy, a graduate of the Soviet Naval 
Academy, Nicolai Gregorovich Redin 
could tipple bourbon with anyone. He 
once delighted a stag banquet by dancing 
the famous Cossack kosatchok which had 
been so popular in his war-crushed home 
of Sevastopol. But mostly in his four 
years in the United States, Redin stuck 
to the society of his fellow members of 
the Soviet Purchasing Commission and 
seemingly paid strict attention to his own 
business. 

On Tuesday, March 26, Redin went 
to Portland, Ore., the wartime funnel for 
transpacific Lend-Lease shipments to the 
Soviet Union. He visited the Purchasing 
Commission’s office there in an old re- 
modeled brownstone. About sunset, 
dressed in gray sweatshirt and slacks in- 
stead of his officer's blues, he casually 
strolled toward the Columbia Basin 
Terminal on the waterfront. Quickening 
his pace, he headed for the Alma Ata, a 
2,500-ton Russian ship waiting to depart 
for the Soviet Union. As he neared the 
gangplank, several men closed in on him. 
Two hours later, his friends complained 
to the Portland police that he had been 
abducted for “no reason.” 

The reason was soon given. That night, 
J. Edgar Hoover announced in Wash- 
ington that the FBI, which had been 
watching Redin closely for several 
months, had arrested him for espionage. 

At midnight, Redin was taken before 
a United States Commissioner. He was 
charged formally with obtaining from an 
unknown person, on Dec. 22 in Seattle, 
secrets concerning the United States de- 
stroyer-tender Yellowstone.* The FBI 


- ©Penalty under the Espionage Act: up to $10,000 
fine and two years in jail. 
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was prepared to prove that he had paid 
$300 to an officer in naval intelligence for 
two sets of blueprints of the Yellowstone, 
a “floating shipyard” built on a Liberty- 
ship hull, which can fix anything from 
ship’s boilers to stopwatches. 

Atom-conscious newspapers tried to tie 
Redin to The Bomb. But the initial rumor 
that the Yellowstone was to participate 
in Operation Crossroads turned out to be 
false. Attempts to link Redin to the 
Canadian spy ring also failed. That left 
only a tenuous connection: The Hanford 
plutonium plant is within 120 miles of 
Seattle. 

Can't Do That to Me: Pounding 
the table, Redin denied that he was a 
spy or had planned to skip the country. 
Yet he repeatedly refused to answer ques- 
tions, saying only: “I don’t like this 
business.” At 3 a.m., he was locked up 
in the Multnomah County subjail. At 
5:45 am. he was routed out of bed. 

While being fingerprinted, Redin tele- 
phoned the Soviet Purchasing Commis- 
sion. A radio announcer, Bob Tomlinson, 
former lieutenant commander in_ the 
United States Navy, shoved a microphone 
attached to a wire recorder close to the 
phone. A translation of Redin’s Russian 
showed he was urgently demanding help. 
KGW broadeast the recording and trans- 
lation. Dozens of listeners called the sta- 
tion to protest that its announcer had ad- 
dressed Redin as “sir” and had said 
“thank you.” 

That afternoon, Michael S. Vaviloff, 
Soviet Consul General, flew from San 
Francisco to assist the prisoner. The con- 
sulate charged that the case was “a 
frame-up designed to create a damagi 
impression against Russia in the wor 
press.” Redin skimmed newspaper sto- 
ries of his arrest. He barked: “The whole 
case is all built up. It is a provocation. 
I do not know what is behind it.” 

To a reporter’s question, “Is your hair 
curly?” He snapped gruffly: “Ask the 
FBI.” Later, reading stories that his 
black hair was shaggy as well as curly, 
Redin got a marshal to take him to a 
barber for a haircut. | 

It was not until the lieutenant had slept 
three nights in jail that he was released 
on $10,000 bail, on condition that he 
remain in Oregon or Western Washing- 
ton.and stay away from navigable water. 
In Seattle, his wife, Galina, was semi- 
hysterical. A 25-year-old former ballet 
dancer, the striking, dark-haired girl cried 
the whole first night. She pointed to their 
boxed furnishings and said bitterly: “I 
suppose they'll say there are atomic 
bombs in all these boxes.” Enigmatically 
she hinted: “I guess he was arrested be- 
cause of the atom bomb.” In the next 
breath she added: “What would you. do 
if someone gave you something? Wouldn’t 
vou take it?” 


Significanc ——— 


The arrest of Lieutenant Redin at least 
indirectly reflects the Administration’s 
new policy of getting tough with Russia 
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—the more so because it is the first arrest 
in United States history for espionage 
of a uniformed officer of a friendly power. 
The affront to the honor of the officer’s 
uniform is likely to anger the Russians 
as much as the espionage charge itself. 
As one of the 1,000-odd members vf 
Russian missions in this country, Redin 
cannot claim diplomatic immunity from 
American laws, a protection accorded 
only those officially assigned to diplo- 
matic service here—in the case of Russia, 
a mere 257. 

There have been repeated reports that 
State Department policy previously has 
prevented the FBI from making other 
seizures. The department’s policy in the 
Redin incident amounted to this: Queried 
on whether to arrest the lieutenant or not, 
the State Department favored his appre- 
hension if there was sufficient evidence 
to convict, in which case Russia would 


Associated Press 


Redin: The FBI closed in promptly 


disown him, thus avoiding international 
tepercussions. The department’s fear in 
such matters: If an acquittal is won, the 
Russians will charge a frame-up and be- 
gin arresting Americans in the Soviet 
Union, are 


oo 


CONGRESS: Not Mice 


As the debate neared an end last Fri- 
day afternoon a page boy called Sen. 
Alben W. Barkley to the Democratic 
cloakroom telephone. The majority leader 
stayed away from. his desk. only briefly. 
When he returned, he held a scratch pad 
bearing some scrawled notes. He prompt- 
ly revealed them to his colleagues: 

“[The President] has authorized me to 
Say to the Senate that if the Pace amend- 
ment as carried now in the Russell pro- 
posal is adopted by the Senate and comes 
to him as a part of the legislation which 
we are now considering, he will be com- 
pelled to veto the measure.” 








For a moment the chamber digested 
Barkley’s words. Then Sen. Richard B. 
Russell of Georgia rose crimson-faced. 
“The President of the United States,” he 
angrily declared, “has no Constitutional 
right to . . . seek to defeat or to change 
legislation while it is under consideration 
and to coerce the members of this body in 
their votes by the threat of a veto. . . If 
the Congress desires to enact legislation, 
that should be within our sphere . . . And 
we will maintain that position if we are 
men and not mice.” 

The ensuing roll call clinched the Sen- 
atorial rebuff of the White House. By a 
vote of 43 to 31, the upper chamber 
OK’d Russell’s plea to include farm labor 
costs in computing farm prices—a move 
the Administration opposed as inflation- 
ary. Glumly viewing the success of the 
Russell proposal, an amendment to a 
measure raising the minimum-wage rate’ 
in industry from 40 to 65 cents an hour, 
the President’s Capitol Hill lieutenants 


_ openly admitted that his veto threat had 


been, to put it mildly, an ill-timed ges- 
ture. Their view: Mr. Truman, with ten 
and a half years’ Senate experience, 
should have remembered that the legis- 
lators are traditionally resentful of such 
direct White House interference. 

Just Before the Recess: In a second 
instance of Congressional jealousy over 
its prerogatives, the House voted 339 to 
4 to cite for contempt of Congress Dr. 
Edward K. Barsky, chairman of the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, for re- 
fusing to yield up his organization’s 
books, subpoenaed by the House com- 
mittee investigating un-American activi- 
ties. The overwhelming vote came less 
as a vote of confidence in the un-Ameri- 
can activities committee than as a reaffir- 
mation of Capitol Hill’s right to sub- 
poena. Dissenters: Reps. Vito Marcan- 
tonio, American Labor party, New York; 
and three Democrats, Ed. V. Izac of Cali- 
fornia, Matthew M. Neely of West Vir- 
ginia, and Adam C. Powell of New York. 

Also in Congress: 
€ The House unaaimously approved and 
sent to the Senate a bill to help rehabili- 
tate, the Philippines. The measure guar- 
antees the islands free trade with the 
United States on a quota basis until 1954 
and provides from then on until 1974 re- 
duced duties on Philippine imports. 

@ After weeks-long study of charges of 
financial maneuvering in his past private 
business affairs, Commodore James K. 
Vardaman Jr., the President’s naval aide, 
won the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee’s 9-to-1 endorsement of his 
nomination to a 14-year-term as Federal 
Reserve Board member. The lone dis- 
senter was Republican Sen. Charles W. 
Tobey, spearhead of the successful Sen- 
ate attack on another controversial Tru- 
man nomination: that of Edwin W. 
Pauley as Under Secretary of the Navy 
( NEwsweEEK, March 18). 

@ Speeding toward an Easter recess, 
Congress enjoyed a lighter moment view- 
ing the latest caper of Rep. Frank W. 
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Rep. Boykin’s wife takes his measure 


Boykin of Alabama, millionaire lumber- 
man. The _ brassy-voiced, irrepressible 
Southerner had a picture taken of his 50- 
inch chestline. 


ows 


KANSAS CITY: Reform Stays 


The issue was simple to Robert K. 
Ryland, Pendergast-machine candidate 
for mayor of Kansas City: It was “time 
to throw the reformers out” after six years 
of nonpartisan rule. The ex-Marine major 
and city jobholder in the heyday of the 
late Boss Tom Pendergast felt no qualms 
about sharing a platform with a Pender- 
gast—James M., Boss Tom’s nephew and 
political heir, who broke family tradition 
to emerge from the “back room” in March 
and speak for his candidate. But Ryland 
failed to win the backing of another old- 
time Pendergast man, Harry S. Truman. 
The President stayed neutral, though he 
sent a $6 dues check to Jim Pendergast’s 
Jackson Democratic Club with the ae. 
diction: “I hope the outfit is still going 
good.” (Newsweek, Feb. 25). 

To Ryland’s “we-need-a-change” argu- 
ment, Kansas City last week gave its 
answer: It still liked reform. For mayor 
it chose William E. Kemp, a lanky and 
deliberate onetime city attorney and judge 
who was the candidate of the Citizens 
party, a coalition of independents, Re- 
publicans, and anti-machiné Democrats. 
He was elected to succeed another re- 
former, Mayor John B. Gage, who retired 
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after three two-year terms. Though the 
reform ticket’s majority of 12,000 votes 
was its smallest in six years, one Demo- 


. cratic election worker was sure he knew 


why the machine hadn’t done even bet- 
ter: “The name of Pendergast still stinks 
in this town. The odor is still so strong 
that any ticket that smells that way just 
can’t get elected any more.” . 


owes 


INDIANA: Trouble for Willis 


To Indiana, the most politics-conscious 
state in the union, the prospects of an old- 
fashioned pitched battle for the Repub- 
lican senatorial nomination were delight- 
ful. But to the friendly 71-year-old man 
whose hard-won seat was at stake—Sen. 
Raymond E. Willis, arch-conservative 
and country weekly publisher—the pros- 
pects were exceedingly painful. 

When Rep. Charles M. La Follette of 
Evansville, a Republican by label but a 
New Dealer by voting record, an- 
nounced in January that * would relin- 
quish his House seat to oppose Willis for 
renomination, the senator was not wor- 
ried. Indiana’s rock-ribbed GOP organi- 
zation would never take the redheaded, 
rambunctious La Follette. But last week 
Willis received the blow of his life. Re- 
signing his post of Republican state chair- 
man, William E. Jenner, 37-year-old war 
veteran, and for a few weeks in 1944* 
a senator himself, declared his candi- 
dacy for the nomination, making it a 
three-way contest. 

Like a wounded homing pigeon, Willis 
obtained a ten-day leave from the Senate, 
and rushed back to Indiana. What he 
heard only confirmed his suspicions: De- 
spite a pious “hands-off” statement from 
Gov. Ralph F. Gates that the “selection 
of a senatorial nominee is up to the dele- 
gates to the Republican state convention 
on June 18 and they will choose a nomi- 
nee in the proper American manner,” the 
Gates-controlled GOP organization would 
undoubtedly throw its decisive support to 
young Jenner. 





*From Nov. 14 to Jan. 3, 1945. He was elected 
by an 81,000-vote plurality in the November elec- 
tions to fill out the alance of the term of the late 
Sen. Frederick Van Nuys. 





Which gentleman from Indiana? La Follette, Willis, or Jenner? 


CRIME: Father and Son 


By all the bad-man standards of the 
old West they were hardly worth a verse 
in a hillbilly ballad. No rhymester was 
likely to sing the exploits of two men 
whose 21 years of crime had netted them 
jointly about 27 years in prison and only 
$51 in cash. 

Phillip Heincy, 72, and his son Wil- 
liam, 45, were singularly unattractive. 
The two Missourians were small and 
beady-eyed, neither strong, daring, nor 
quick on the trigger but given to dark, 
brutish ways. Even when they stood to- 
gether last week on a gallows in the State 
Prison at Fort Madison, Iowa, they were 
unappealing. 

No one would ever know what went 
on inside the Heincys, not even the two 
psychiatrists and the one psychologist 
who belatedly decided on the eve of the 
hanging that the two men were mentally 


Harris & Ewing 
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Associated Press 
Heincy and son (in dark hats) walk quietly to the gallows 


sound. To the end it remained a mystery 
why the Heincys, dull, illiterate, and un- 
imaginative, had ever tried to live dan- 
gerously and why, in particular, the old 
man, at 50, had joined his son in stealing 
an automobile. 

This offense in 1924 had put the elder 
Heincy in prison for five years, the son 
for two. Then, in the summer of 1931, 
they kidnapped an aged woman and her 
mother, released them after seven hours, 
and stole their car. Next they kidnapped 
a man and his fiancée, robbed him of $28, 
and stole his car. For this the Heincys 
served 9 and 11 years each in the Iowa 
Penitentiary. Neither. gave his right name 
nor did they disclose their relationship. 

As the Angelus Rang: What moved | 
father and son to their final crime pro : 
ably lay beyond their own understanding. - | 
In the summer of 1944 William had 
worked for Robert Raebel, a lake-resort 
operator at West Okoboji, Iowa, who 
sometimes handled large sums of money. 
In December the Heincys decided to 
rob Raebel. They spent $37.86 for two 
round-trip tickets from Quincy, IIl., sur- 
prised Raebel at night in his lakeside cot- 
tage, shot him dead, beat his wife, and 
took $28. When captured, they pleaded 
guilty to a first-de murder charge. 

In thirteen untalkative months in pris- 
on, the Heincys maintained their morose 
exteriors. A’ priest converted them to 
Catholicism. Otherwise they were unemo- 
tional, although the day before the exe- 
cution both showed a little fear. 

Shortly before dawn on March 29, they * 
were dressed in new blue prison-made | 
suits and new black hats. Guardsmarched j 
them outside to a portable gallows. Fa- * 
ther and son said nothing to each other, * 
to the guards, or to any of the 100 wit- 
nesses in the jailyard. Just before the 
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Angelus began ringing at St. Joseph’s 
Church nearby, they mounted the gal- 
lows steps. A warm spring sun touched 
the prison wall and a breeze suddenly 
ruffled the dust. 

On the gallows platform Warden Percy 
Lainson turned to Sheriff Joe L. Mc- 
Quirk and nodded. Using both arms on 
the twin levers, the sheriff sprang the 
two traps. Phillip Heincy and his son 
William were dead. 


ows 


COURT: The Utility Sentence 


A decade after the enactment of the 
controversial provision, the Supreme 
Court this week upheld the constitution- 
ality of the “death sentence” clause in the 
Public Utility Act. By a 6-0 decision, the 
court ruled that the legal device to elim- 
inate large holding company empires “is 
invulnerable to attack under the com- 
merce clause” of the Constitution. 


oor 


GOP: Safe Haven 


The Republican National Committee, 
with one eye on the 1946 Congressional 
elections. and the other on the 1948 
Presidential campaign, this week chose a 
new national chairman—Rep. B. Carroll 
Reece of Tennessee, onetime college 
professor backed by the forces of Ohio's 
twin political conservatives, Sen. Robert 
A. Taft and John W. Bricker. Also-rans: 
ex-Senator John A. Danaher of Connecti- 
cut, the favorite of Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey’s camp; and John W. Hanes, for- 
mer New Deal Under Secretary of Treas- 
ury who was a last-minute entry by the 
so-called Willkie wing of the party. Suc- 
cessor to the recently resigned Herbert 
Brownell, Reece, quiet, scholarly, and 
safely conservative, could be counted on 
to preserve traditional GOP ways. 


Harris & Ewing 
Reece: The Taft candidate triumphs 
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-New Gropings 


With the Atom 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The report of the Secretary of 
State’s special committee and of its 
board of consultants projects discus- 
sion of the control of atomic energy 
to a new level. Hitherto, an elaborate 
system of international inspection has 
been generally regarded as the most 
promising form of insurance against a 
surprise atomic attack. This 
was the conclusion to which 
the facts about atomic en- 
ergy, insofar as they were 
known or available, had 
been driving hard-headed 
men ever since the bomb 
fell on Hiroshima. 

Now the Secretary of 
State’s committee and _ its 
consultants, after intensive 
study, have concluded that 
international inspection 
alone would be ineffective. They find 
that the best, if not the only, insurance 
against surprise attacks with atom 
bombs lies in international ownership 
and operation of all sources of atomic 
raw materials and of all plants in which 
atomic energy is released or concen- 
trated in “dangerous” forms. 

This, in brief outline, is what their 
proposal means: The UNO would cre- 
ate an Atomic Development Author- 
ity. This authority would take title to 
all deposits of uranium and thorium 
throughout the world. It alone would 
mine these deposits. It would take 
possession of and operate the plants 
at Oak Ridge 1d Hanford. It would 
build and operate similar plants in 
other parts of the world. It could sell 
the by-product of power or heat from 
these plants. It would also distribute 
“denatured” fissionable materials which 
could be used to produce power but 
not to manufacture explosives. No in- 
dividual and no nation would be per- 
mitted to build or to operate any facil- 
ity for assembling fissionable materials 
in explosive concentrations. 

This plan is not official policy—not 
yet, at least. It was presented not as 
a final solution but “as a place to 
begin, a foundation on which to 
build.” But it bears the endorsement 
of ten eminent men of varied back- 
grounds, most of whom have never 
been suspected, even remotely, of be- 
ing utopian. 


The thinking of these investi- 
gators was influenced by two facts 
which were not widely known or 
appreciated. The first is that uranium 
is the only natural substance that can 
maintain a chain reaction. Uranium 





can be mixed with other elements to 
produce an atomic explosive—but the 
only one of these other elements which 
exists in a natural state in quantities 
large enough to worry about is thorium. 
Thus, at the raw-materials end, there 
are only two substances which need to 
be controlled: uranium and thorium. 
They occur in high concen- 
trations only under special 
geologic conditions. They 
are often found together, 
-and neither of them has 
much commercial signifi- 
cance, apart from the pro- 
duction of atomic energy. 

The second influential 
fact is that the fissionable 
materials used in atom 
bombs can be “denatured” 
so that they will no longer 
explode but will produce power. These 
“denatured” or “safe” materials could 
be distributed for governmental and 
commercial uses. They could be re- 
concentrated again into explosives, but 
only by a fairly major effort which 
would require the building of new 
facilities complicated and large enough 
to be detected. 

Whether these two facts are firm 
may ‘be questioned by some scientists. 
But this committee, on eminent ad- 
vice, avers that, for practical purposes, 
they are. 

The committee’s conclusion that in- 
ternational inspection alone would be 
ineffective is based chiefly on these 
considerations: An immense army of 
inspectors would be required. Because 
their duties would be entirely of a 
negative or police character, it would 
be impossible to attract and hold 
enough qualified men. Moreover, the 
negative approach would create the 
wrong international psychology. 


> 


On the other hand, an inter- 
national authority with positive duties 
would be able to employ qualified 
scientists and technicians. ‘Inspection 
would be incidental to their construc- 
tive work. The psychological approach 
would be correct. And experience in 
this limited but vital form of inter- 
national cooperation might carry us 
far along the road to the secure peace 
which we crave. 

This report will stimulate world 
wide debate. Altogether it is a remark- 
able piece of constructive thinking in 
the realm of statecraft. But it is no 
more remarkable than, the foundation 
on which it rests—the facts about 
atomic energy itself. 
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Newsweek—O. C. Sweet 


Cordell Hull, aided by Andrew Berding, prepares a statesman’s historic memoirs 


The Hull Story 


Last week, while the UNO Security 
Council tussled with Russia, the mind 
which Franklin D. Roosevelt credited with 
fathering the organization dwelt mostl 
in the past. Though Cordell Hull still 
reads the Washington and New York 
papers daily and keeps a watchful, pa- 
ternal eye on Jimmy Bymes, his main 
chore these days is his memoirs. 

Even before illness ended his own 
twelve years as Secretary of State, pub- 
lishers were vying for this bonanza—the 
life story of the man who charted Ameri- 
can foreign policy longer than any other 
and in the nation’s most peri = time. 
Though fiercely proud when ...s prin- 
ciples are concerned, Hull was kept from 
autobiographical indulgence by his per- 
sonal modesty until former colleagues ap- 
pealed to his historical sense. 

They argued that while the records 
recounted fully his great decisions, only 
he could set down the motives and judg- 
ments which made them cohere. In the 
end, after nine months at Bethesda Naval 
Hospital had arrested the disease which 
was wasting his system, Hull gave in. 
There followed months of negotiations, 
from which the Macmillan Co. emerged 
last. November with the publishing prize. 

The plan for Hull’s story scorns the 
present-day switch-back devices for cap- 
turing reader interest in biography: 
Rather it adopts the dictum of. Lewis 
Carroll and the King of Hearts: “Begin 
at the beginning and go on till you come 
to the end, then stop.” 

The first 200 pages will outline the 


farm boy’s rise to circuit judge, congress- 
man, and senator. The rest—some 1,300 
pages, all in two volumes—will deal chron- 
ologically with Hull’s years as Secretary 
of State: the smooth seas of good neigh- 
borliness and reciprocal trade; the bat- 
tening of the hatches against the Axis 
storm clouds; the forming and preserving 
of the war coalition through the tempest, 
and the approach to the UNO harbor 
when Hull gave over the helm. 

Memoirs in the Making: In his 
formidable task, to be completed next 
spring, the 74-year-old Hull has the 
aid of a newspaper friend, Andrew* 
Berding, who, while Hull was Secretary, 
covered the State De ent for the 
Associated Press and later drew on it 
for his editorials in The Buffalo Evening 
News. Daily at 10:30 a.m., Berding, 
briefcase in hand, presses the buzzer of 
Hull’s apartment on the fourth floor of 
the Wardman Park Hotel. By then, the 
elder statesman has bathed, breakfasted, 
read the papers, and returned from his 
daily stroll in the hotel garden. 

They settle in the book-lined study, 
Hull in a red leather easy chair, Berding 
facing him across a walnut kneehole desk. 
Hull clamps on his horn-rimmed pince- 
nez, and goes over Berding’s version of 
the recollections dictated to him the pre- 
vious day. 

Then the dictation is resumed. Hull’s 
voice, down to a feeble rasp when he 
resigned as Secretary, has regained 
strength. At times, it rises in pitch as he 





®Formerly spelled Andrue while Berding’s father 
Andrew Sr. wag living. © 
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dwells on the “rascality” of the dictators 
who plagued his last years of public life. 

Hull’s_ recollections often leap the 
traces of “Alice in Wonderland’s” chrono- 
logical formula. If, during the wakeful 
night, he recalls an episode, whether trom 
his youth, his Spanish War service, or the 
later years, it goes down in Berding’s pad 
in the morning dictation session for in- 


" sertion later in proper sequence. At noon, 


the watchful Mrs. Hull reminds her hus- 
band that the work period is at end. 

Going then to the office loaned him 
by the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, Berding spends the after- 
noon transcribing his shorthand notes, 
checking them against . Hull’s personal 
records of 40 years, or against official 
documents in the State Department 
across the street. For Hull—and for Berd- 
ing—Sunday is the day of rest. 

A pleasant place, with mellow Oriental 
rugs, and furniture in gay coverings, the 
Hull living room has for a centerpiece a 
table which displays in silver frames 
the signed photographs of the world’s 
rulers—monarchs and their consorts, prime 
ministers and foreign secretaries. There 
is none of Mr. Roosevelt. 

Whether there thus survives a remnant 
of the personal coolness he developed 
toward his chief when the late President 
was inclined to replace him by Sumner 
Welles in 1948, Hull’s official loyalty is un- 
wavering. The Pearl Harbor committee, 
before which he answered charges that 
the Roosevelt policy provoked the Jap 
attack, has recently sent him a further 
questionnaire; he is tackling it with vim. 

Neither lingering official cares, memoir 
writing, nor age has bowed Hull. His eyes 
are bright, handclasp hearty and face less 
lined than before he retired. To friends 
who remark his healthy appearance, he 
merely says: “Oh, I’m getting on—getting 
on.” But when a NEwswEEK photogra- 
pher for whom he posed last week sug- 
gested an easy chair, he declined with 
dignity and took a straight-backed one. 


oom 


The Grass, Alas 

For a precious 24 hours, Washing- 
tonians last week walked upon the grass 
of the city’s parks without of arrest. 
Harold L. Ickes, whose Draconian decree 
cost many a trespasser a $2 fine, was 


gone from the Interior Department which — 


controls the parks. His successor, J. A. 
Krug, announced he didn’t believe in 
“keep off the grass” signs. The Washing- 
ton Post headlined the new era: “Grass 
Made to Walk on, Krug Feels. Differs 
With Ickes.” Pressured by his park police 
for written instructions, Krug reversed 
himself—the decree was reinstated. 


en 


R.LP. 


Gen. George C. Marshall, whose retire- 
ment was cut short by an ambassadorial 
assignment to China, was asked last week 
when he was going to rest. “Rest,” Mar- 
shall said wistfully, “is only for the dead.” 
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Easy does it... Have a Coke 


... relax with the pause that refreshes 





There’s no gloom to broom 
work when the whole family 
tackles spring cleaning. Especially 
when right at hand in the family 
icebox thete’s delicious, frosty 
Coca-Cola. Have a Coke just nat- 
urally means “Let’s take time off 


and enjoy the pause that refreshes.” 


Whether you're cleaning house 
or holding open house for friends, 
Coca-Cola goes with the friendly 
spirit of good-humored, hospita- 
ble family ways. 


Coke = Coca-Cola 
“Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation ‘‘Coke”’ are 
the registered trade-marks which distinguish 
the product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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AVERAGE LIFE ie EXPECTANCY 
IN U. $.—1900-1943 


YEAR MEN WOMEN 
yo002 488 
1901-1 ° 4 53 
1920-29 = 64 
1930-39 2 67 
1939-41 6 68 
1943 63 


According to a recent Nationwide survey: 


lore: DOCTORS SMOKE CAMELS 
THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE! 


pad the significant showing made when a : ca 





three leading, independent research or- The “T-Zone”— 
ganizations put this question to 113,597 phy-  ‘Tfor Taste 
sicians in the United States: “What cigarette - end 
do you smoke?” T fer Throat 


Figures were checked and re-checked! 


And more doctors named Camel as their 
smoke than any other cigarette! 


Doctors, like all of us, smoke for pleasure. 
Camel’s rich, full flavor appeals to their taste 
. Camel’s cool mildness registers with their 
throats...just as with smokers the world over! @ Ggarette is your own taste 
and throat. Your taste is the 

place to “test” the flavor of 
. Camel’s costlier tobaccos. — 

Your throat will tell you most 
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STRENGTH: Mr. Truman Points a Moral 


President Truman last week fulfilled a 
proud and pleasant duty on the south 
lawn of the White House. While the 
Navy band played in the bright sun- 
light, he hung Congressional Medals 
around the necks of Comdr. Richard H. 
O’Kane, former skipper of the sunken 
submarine Tang, and M/Sgt. (formerly 
lieutenant) Charles L. McGaha of the 
infantry. O’Kane was decorated for dar- 
ing attacks on two Japanese convoys on 
the Tang’s last war patrol; McGaha, for 
rescuing two wounded men under fire 
and then willfully attracting Japanese 
fre upon himself, though twice wound- 
ed, while the platoon of which he had 
assumed command withdrew from an 
untenable position on Luzon. 

When the ceremony -was over, the 
President delivered a little impromptu 
speech, as is his custom on such occa- 
sions, to the small crowd, which included 
relatives of the heroes, Fleet Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, Gen. Jacob L. Devers, 
chief of the Army Ground Forces, Gen. 
Thomas T. Handy, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
and 24 disabled veterans who had hap- 
pened to be passing through the capital 
en route to the Newton D. Baker Gen- 
eral Hospital in Martinsburg, W. Va. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” 
began Mr. Truman, “I think 
I have said on several dif- 
ferent occasions that this, in 
my opinion, is the most pleas- 
ant and the most honorable 
job that a President of the 
United States has to do, to 
pin the medals on the heroes 2 
who have made this country [fie 
great. 

“I have said it time and 
again, and I will keep on 
saying it, that I would rather 
have a Medal of Honor than 
be President of the United 
States. 

“These two men are sam- 
ples of our fighting men in 
this late war. They did not, 
I am sure, when this action 
was taking place—they -were 
not, thinking of any heroic 
action. They were thinking 
only of doing their duty. 
Thy were thinking only of 
doing what the situation 
called for. 

“Now we have these men 
back home. We have those 
who were unfortunate, who 
came back maimed and crip- 
pled. This country cannot do 
too much for those men. But 
these young men who came 
back sound of wind and limb 


| are going to go to work for 


this country in peacetime, just as they 
worked for it in wartime. 

“We are on the verge of the greatest age 
in history. We have 11,000,000 young 
men who have had this training—the train- 
ing which caused these heroes to act 
promptly and rightly in the right place. 
This training will help to make great citi- 
zens, who will do in peacetime for this 
great nation what they did for it in war. 

“That is the reason I am not uneasy or 
alarmed about the future of the United 
States of America. 

“We have these young men, made of 
the same stuff as these two men on whom 
I have pinned these medals, to see that 
the country goes on to its destiny of 
leadership in the world. The Lord in- 
tended us 25 years ago to lead the world 
to peace. We shirked that duty. He has 
given it back to us once more, that same 
duty. We are not going to shirk it this 
time. We are going to take our place as 
He intended us to take it. We have won 
the war, and we are going to win the 
peace, too. We have the trained citizens 
now to help us win it. 

“Thank you very much.” 

Those 388 words came straight from 
the President’s heart. 





Harris & Ewing 


Mr. Truman and the wounded: He would rather 
have the medal than be President 





Associated Press photos 
Heroes: O’Kane and McGaha 


DRAFT: Talk to the Deadline 


Divided about evenly on the issue of a 
six-week or a one-year extension of the 
draft, the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee compromised last week. It opened 
public hearings to give opponents of the 
draft a chance to speak—for not more 
than fifteen minutes apiece—and _ post- 
poned a final vote until April 9, just five 
weeks before the Selective Service Act 
is due to expire. Meantime, the commit- 
tee heard Draft Director Lewis B. Her- 
shey and Vice Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, 
Navy chief of personnel, once more re- 
view the familiar draft-enlistment argu- 
ments with which the services back up 
their campaign for extension. A new note: 
Sen. Edwin C. Johnson of Colorado 
forced Admiral Denfeld to concede that 
the Navy “is not likely to need Selective 
Service beyond Sept. 1.”. 


Po 


PHILIPPINES: GI Rights 


For many Americans time has erased 
the bitter memories of the loss and re- 
capture of the Philippines. But for the 
Filipinos, the misery, sufferings, and sac- 
rifice are still very real. Widows and job- 
less Filipino veterans feel they are as 
much entitled to full veterans’ rights as 
Americans on the mainland. The prob- 
lems of the islanders—which have arisen 
because of their semi-independent status 
—reached Washington last week when 
Maj. Gen. Basilio J. Valdés and Brig. 
Gen. Macario S. Peralta, emissaries of 
President Sergio Osmefia, arrived for a 
three-month stay to press the claims of 
Filipino veterans and tell their story to 
the American public. 

The brown eyes of young General 
Peralta flashed as he stated his country’s 
case: “During the days of Bataan our 
soldiers fought and sweated. We were 
promised treatment equal to that of any 
American soldier overseas. Today the 
Filipino soldier is paid 18 pesos a month 
($9). Not a single orphan or widow has 
received a single cent of insurance. Our 
couning is ravaged. Your country isn’t. 
Why should a line be drawn between the 
United States soldier and the Filipino 
soldier? We fought for you. You owe us 
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For 19 years this has been 
PCA’s constant endeavor. 
As we enter our 20th year... 
giant 58-passenger, 4-engine, 
4-mile-a-minute Capitaliners, 
offering more seats, more 
speed, more travel opportuni- 


ties than ever before, give 


even greater significance to 
our ever-expanding program 
of public service. And in 
years to come, PCA will con- 
tinue to direct its efforts to the 
aim ... “So MORE can travel 
at LESS cost in LESS time!” 


For air travel ANYWHERE 
phone your local PCA ticket 
office or your travel agent 
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What the Doctors Ordered: Two familiar Southerners, both born in Texas, 


. hoist frosted mint juleps in a mutual toast after receiving honorary Doctor of 


Law degrees from the University of Richmond in the Virginia capital. Fleet 
Admiral Nimitz and General of the Army Eisenhower obviously do not hold 
the belief, as many Southerners do, that the mint sprigs should be crushed. 





a debt. We can’t give you an itemized 
bill but we have 100,000 widows and or- 
phans. We ask that the Filipino soldier in 
justice be treated fairly.” 

The United States did not find the 
facts that simple. Ticklish questions arose. 
Who was a Filipino veteran? Was a guer- 
rilla entitled to veterans’ benefits? Who 
was a guerrilla and who was a collabora- 
tionist? What determined service with 
the United States? 

The Moral Debt: There was only 
one clear point. The Philippine Scouts, 
an integral part of the Army, were en- 
titled to all benefits. But what of the 
Army of the Commonwealth, brought un- 
der the jurisdiction of the United States 
forces by a Presidential executive order 
on July 26, 1941? 

Until Feb. 18, 1946, when Congress 
passed a bill cutting back wartime mili- 
tary expenditures, it had been assumed 
that the Commonwealth Army was po- 
tentially entitled to all GI benefits. But a 
rider to the new law provided only for 
benefits under (1) the National Service 
Life Insurance Act of 1940 and (2) laws 
administered by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration granting pensions for death or 
service-connected disabilities to be paid 
at the rate of one Philippine peso (50 
cents) for each dollar authorized. Other 
benefits under the GI Bill of Rights were 
not included. 

At the time President Truman signed 
the bill he took exception to the rider. 
The bill, he said, did not release the 
United States from moral obligation to 





the Filipinos. He directed the Secretary 
of War, the Veterans Administrator, and 


-High Commissioner Paul V. McNutt to . 


propose a plan and submit it to him net 
later than March 15. 

Their report, not yet made public, rec- 
ommends that: (1) the Veterans Admin- 
istration be given authority to continue 
its operations in the islands after they get 
tion be granted for service-connected dis- 
of benefits to Filipinos as compared to 
benefits under the GI bill. 


Peralta and Valdés realize that thew | - 


demands must face a Congress bent on 
saving money in an election year. Even so, 
they prepared to press their case before 
Congress and Mr. Truman. 


ARMY: History Lesson 


The Infantry Journal, the semi-official 
magazine of the ground combat forces, 
last week published the following edito- 
rial in favor of the Army’s stalled ight for 
merging the services: 

“A most cogent argument against the 
unification of the armed services is a les- 
son from history given a Congressional 


committee by a well-known military, 


commentator.* 


“The Spanish Armada was defeated, 7 
this commentator told the committee, be- [7 


cause its commander, a brass hat known 


to history as the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 7 





*George Fielding Eliot. 





edepenionne on July 4; (2) hospitaliza- | | 
ability; and (3) further study be made |.) 
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-was a ground-forces general who did not 


know how to use sea power. 

“Despite the logic and persuasiveness 
of this argument we remain undismayed. 
We are certain that if this commentator 
continues his historical research he will in 
time learn that another invasion, far 
larger in scope, succeeded despite the 
fact its commander, like the Duke of Me- 
dina Sidonia, was a ground-forces officer 
with a background of training in the 
Infantry arm. His name is Eisenhower.” 


The Case on Caste 


Six ex-soldiers sat around a conference 
table in a downtown Washington office 
building on March 27 and genially lis- 
tened to the sober and impassioned con- 
victions of GI’s and officers on the work- 
ings of the Army’s “caste system.” The 
board on officer-enlisted man relation- 
ships, headed by Lt. Gen. James H. 
Doolittle, had started work. Hearings 
were closed to the press to keep things 
uninhibited but ex-GI’s eagerly repeated 
their views to reporters outside. 

Joe McCarthy, former master sergeant 
and Yank editor, said he told the board 
the Army was “pretty much OK” on 
duty hours, but off-duty the social dis- 
tinction between officer and enlisted man 
hurt. Bill Mauldin, former Stars and 
Stripes cartoonist, attacked “the theory 
that an officer . . . is a gentleman and the 
enlisted man is not.” A captain in the first 
world war who enlisted as a private in 
the second, and a major who recently re- 
enlisted as a master sergeant, both said 
that all officers should serve first in the 
ranks. Another witness, a West Point 
lieutenant colonel, called complaints 
against caste “merely war hysteria.” 

Thus, at the end of the first week of 
hearings, the testimony was mainly a re- 
hash of familiar wartime gripes and re- 
buttals. One witness even foresaw the 
board’s adopting the conservative Army 
view that a few bad officers, not a bad 
system, was at fault. However, the 
board’s final recommendations, not due 
for several weeks, will doubtless adopt 
as a guiding policy what General of the 
Army Eisenhower told a rank-conscious 
GI in Fort Benning last week: “While we 
must make some distinctions based on 
professional attainment and upon weight 
of responsibility, these distinctions must 
never imply or condone any assumption 


_ of human superiority.” 


Bridegrooms Wanted 


Last week, after calculating their too 
few discharge points,*two Wacs in Ger- 
many inserted the following advertise- 
ment in the March 29 Stars and Stripes: 

We have waited so long to get home 

- we have decided there is only one 
way of getting there. Wanted: two un- 
married, intelligent (not compulsory), 
handsome (not compulsory) men (com- 
pulsory) to marry two low-point Wacs 
who want to go home. No references 


_ Tequired.” 
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COUNCIL: What’s Behind Anglo-U.S. Strategy 


“Premier Ghavam of Iran,” A UNO 
Security Council delegate remarked 
wryly, “acts like a woman who is about 
to be ravished. He will scream for help 
so long as help is within hearing, but he 
is mentally prepared to settle down with 
his despoilers if help should fail.” 

That was one way of explaining what 
was going on in Teheran while the 
Soviet-Iran drama was being played out 
on the UNO stage last week. There, 
Ahmad Ghavam Saltaneh fingered his 
beads and used a quarter of a century 
of experience in Oriental politics to play 
off the British and Americans against the 
Russians. . 

For example, on March 29, Prince 
Mozzaffar Firouz, Ghavam’s political ad- 
viser, said that the statements made be- 
for the UNO Security Council by Hus- 
sein Ala, Iranian Ambassador to the 
United States, were “exaggerated.” But 
on March 30, Ghavam proclaimed: “Ala 
has my fullest confidence.” 

Such Firouz-to-Ghavam-to-Ala_ triple 
plays were more than contradictions. 
They showed how the Iranians might 
accommodate themselves to the Russians 
in time. to save the world from further 
embarrassment. 

Ghavam knew the Russians had no 
intention of getting out of Iran unless 
they were forced to do so by the Ameri- 
cans and British. The Moscow announce- 
ment that Russian troops would be with- 
drawn in five or six weeks “if nothing 
unforeseen occurs” brought the Iranian 
Premier small comfort. The new Russian 
Ambassador, Ivan V. Sadchikoff, told the 
Iranians frankly that he came to Teheran 


to conclude an agreement with Ghavam 
—or, if , with an even more 
pliable successor—which would make any 
Red Army withdrawal either unnecessary 
or immaterial. 

Moscow could, if it wished, cite many 
precedents for the presence of foreign 
troops in a country “by mutual agree- 
ment” with the nation involved. Egypt, 
Cuba, Greece, Iceland, and the Nether- 
lands Indies, have been or could be in- 
voked ‘in support of a Soviet-Iranian 
agreement. In any case, Soviet-sponsored 
Tudeh militiamen could be counted on to 
control the North Iranian provinces as 
effectively as Red Army units. 
Significance-—— 

The United States and Britain are fully 
aware that the Russians will not willingly 
loosen their grip on Iran. There is of 
course no physical possibility of forcing 
them out, but there is just a glimmer of 
hope that world public opinion may 
sway them sufficiently so that they will 
withdraw, if only temporarily. The Amer- 
ican and British strategy at the UNO 
Security Council is based on that hope. 
American and British representatives 
have therefore directed their verbal of- 
fensive against the Russians’ most vulner- 
able points: their oft-repeated assurances 
of respect for the sanctity of treaties, and 
Generalissimo Stalin’s March 22 state- 
ment that the strength of the UNO is 
based “on the principle of equality of 
states and not on the principle of domina- 
tion of one state over others.” 

It was use of his conviction that 
only an aroused public opinion can turn 


Ambassador Ala waves in New York; Premier Ghavam (with dark glasses) negotiates in Iran 
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the Russians from their present course in 
Iran that Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes urged British Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin and French Foreign Min- 
ister Georges Bidault to come to the 
Security Council meeting in order to vest 
the proceedings with a maximum of im- 
rtance and publicity. Bevin declined 
use of a heavy legislative program 
but expressed his willingness to be read 
in an emergency to arrive in New York 
on eighteen hours’ notice. President 
Félix Gouin of France, who is under 
constant Communist pressure, made the 
excuses for Bidault. “No one knows,” he 
said in effect, “what will happen to my 
government if Bidault should leave 
France at this moment.” 


ows 


ISSUE: Operation Walkout 


For reasons which I explained clearly 
enough in our meeting of yesterday and in 


today’s meeting, Mr. Chairman, I, as repre- | 
sentative of the Soviet Union, am not able to | 
participate further in the discussions of the | 


Security Council because my proposal has 
not been accepted by the Council; nor am I 
able to be present at the meeting of the 


. Council, and I therefore leave the meeting. 


Andrei Gromyko had spoken—in Rus- 
sian. For a moment the Soviet delegate 
to the UNO Security Council sat in 
his green chair at the curved mahogany 
table while the translators put his words 
into English and French. Then he swept 
his papers from the table, stuffed them 
into his pockets, removed his glasses and, 
flanked by his staff, walked stiffly from 
the chamber. A hush fell over the Council 


and Secretary of State James F. Byrnes [4 


twisted round in his seat and watched 
Gromyko depart. 

Thus on March 27 the Russians staged 
a diplomatic Operation Walkout. The So- 
viet Union had been voted down in its 
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Here's the man 
you've heard 


so much about ! | 


a 


He’s that level-headed business man every- 
body mentions. The guy who’s in there pitching 
every minute—who’s got his eye right on the 
ball—and, no matter what the question—is 
never caught off-base! 


Sound familiar now? Sure he does! We’ve 
all heard those words used time after time to 
describe some fellow. And we’d form a pic- 
ture of him as funny as this one—if we took 
them at face value. 


Of course, we never do. Because,we realize 
such phrases are simply more common, or 
more convenient, or more colorful ways of 
saying—‘“‘He always wants to know all the facts 
and figures!” 

That’s something you’ll find said about 
all smart business men. Not only do they 
“want the figures’—they want them ac- 
curate, economical, and up to the minute, 
too. Today, more and more, they’re getting 
them by means of Comptometer adding- 
calculating machines and money-saving 
Comptometer methods! 

The Comptometer, made only by Felt & 
Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, is sold 
exclusively by the Comptometer Company, 
1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago 2a, Ill. 
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efforts to obtain a postponement of the 
Iranian case until April 10. Byrnes had 
instead strongly supported the right of 
small nations—in this case, Iran—to have 
their cases heard even when a great 
power objected. He had also‘ questioned 
Gromyko’s statement that an “under- 
standing” had been reached between Iran 
and Russia. (In fact, Byrnes had dis- 
patches from Wallace Murray, American 
Ambassador in Teheran, stating that no 
agreement whatever existed. ) 

The following day Gromyko under- 
lined his boycott by one of the strangest 
diplomatic tricks on record. He told re- 
porters at the Soviet Consulate at 7 East 
6lst Street in Manhattan that he would 
attend a secret Council meeting at 610 
Fifth Avenue. Then he got into his black 
Cadillac limousine, drove down Fifth 
Avenue, passed 610 and returned to the 
Consulate by a roundabout route—all 
without explanation. 

Gromyko’s boycott gave Hussein Ala, 
the Iranian Ambassador to Washington, 
his chance to tell Iran’s story. He revealed 
that the Russians had demanded during 
Premier Ghavam’s recent visit to Moscow 
that Iran concede the Soviet Union the 
right to maintain troops in Iran for “an 
indefinite period,” grant Azerbaijan au- 
tonomy, and conclude an oil agreement 
in which Moscow would hold. a controll- 
ing share. The Iranians turned this down 
and Ala denied that any later agreement 
had been reached. 

Nothing in Ala’s account could inspire 
hope. But Byrnes was fighting for a prin- 
ciple—not for Iran—and to get the Soviet 
Union back into the Security Council. 
Therefore a compromise formula was 
drafted. By this, the Council asked Pre- 


% 


mier Ghavam and Generalissimo Stalin to - 


report by April 8 whether they had 
reached any agreement on the with- 
drawal of Red troops from Iran. That 
gave the Russians a little more time and 
a little more face-saving. But on March 
31 Pravda calmly declared that further 
discussions on Iran before the Council 
would be “superfluous.” 


Rubles Enclosed 


Gromyko’s walkout did not mean that 
Russia had quit the UNO. Instead Soviet 
representatives continued to join cordial- 
ly in other UNO activities. And on March 
31 Russia became the first great power 
to pay its full contribution to the UNO. 
—$1,723,000. 


Sa 


SCENE: Enter the Envoys 


The ugly, scarred trains on the Jerome 
Avenue elevated line clattered between 
Kingsbridge Road and Bedford Park in 
the Bronx, and the passengers turned to 
| péer through unwashed windows at the 
campus and buildings of Hunter College. 

Under the steel trestle, where the in- 
termittent trains made a shaking roar, old 
men and new veterans, women with 


_ babies and bobby-soxers with beaux 
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Associated Press 


The UNO Security Council watches Gromyko take a walk 


leaned on freshly white-painted saw- 
horses barring them from closer ap- 
proach. Forty-five of them, eager enough 
to rise before dawn to get the first places 
in line, each day passed through the 
police details and the snappy Marines, 
through the gates between the iron- 
spiked fencing, into a lucky seat by the 
side of history. 


The Fat Land: Almost every day last 


week, a hot spring sun shimmered on the’ 


manicured grass of the campus, serving 
now as a mid-meeting basking ground for 
delegates, staffs and official observers. 
Signs told them: KEEP OFF THE GRASS— 
PRIERE DE NE PAS MARCHER SUR LE 
GAZON. Nobody, in any language, paid 
any attention. 

Meat-starved foreigners loaded trays in 
the cafeteria with fat frankfurters and 
thick chops plus all the trimmings from 
tomato juice to chocolate cake. At the 
candy and tobacco counter outside the 
cafeteria, they bought timidly at first, and 
ended by carrying away pocketfuls. One 
young man from an unidentified land, 
wearing an official badge, said: “Aw, 
these luffly United States, you bring all 
such tings like these to Europe and you 
win all Europe no trouble.” 


Down on the boarded-over swimming 


pool, reporters banged away on typewrit- 
ers or tried to get passes admitting them 
to Council meetings. Waiting in line for 
these, or drinking. in their bar, be- 
neath the unremoved flying rings, they 
swapped rumors. 

In the beige Council chamber below 


the balconies with the thick glass which: 


muted- the whirring movie cameras and 
the doom-voiced radio reporters, thirteen 


men at first, then twelve, sat about a 
curved mahogany table-and touched gin- 
gerly the atoms of history. 

The Thirteen: Each day, the show 
began with the sharp gavel knock by 
Chairman Dr. Quo Tai-chi. Then every 
move of the men at the table was re- 
corded by radio and television and 
camera. Conscious of this scrutiny, they 
were earnest and dignified; they were 
also human. 

@ When he is not walking out, Andrei A. 
Gromyko of Russia, young (48), dark 
and unsmiling, listens meticulously to 
the proceedings and sometimes interrupts 
the French and English interpretations 
of his statements to make corrections. He 
doodles—like his chief, Stalin. 

@ Sir Alexander Cadogan of Britain, a 
gentleiaan to his brittle, impeccable mus- 
tache tips, has the figure and speech that 
go with the perfect civil servant. 

¢ Edward R. Stettinius Jr. of the United 
States displays a barber-shop tan and 
photogenic white hair over bushy black 
eyebrows. 

@ James F. Byrnes, United States Secre- 
tary of State, looks like the small-town 
lawyer he was, full of dignity and right- 
eousness. His voice and delivery sound 


‘amazingly like that of the late President 


Roosevelt. He makes sure his statements - 
go directly into the microphone, and that 
his asides to Stettinius stay out of it. 

@ Lt. Col. W. R. Hodgson of Australia, 
after 50-cent corned-beef lunches, strokes 
his reddish mustache, and rocks back- 
ward and forward in ‘his chair as he 
speaks. His accent is the Down Under 


-cousin to Cockney. 


@-Dr, Pedro Le&o Velloso of Brazil has 
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a beautitully bald head that beams in the 
spotlight glow. Mostly he is silent and 
glowering and sinks lower and lower. 
Sometimes he gets so bored his head just 
reaches the back of his chair. 

@ Trygve Lie of Norway, Secretary Gen- 
eral of UNO, looks a little like Charles 
Laughton but more like an Eagle Scout 
grown up to be a college football coach. 
He folds his hands before him and smiles. 
@ Dr. Quo Tai-chi of China, chairman of 





the Council this month, sits tiny and f 
glimmering- behind his horn-rimmed 
glasses, speaks softly and carries a small F 
gavel, searches for glasses of water, and F 
shoves things along with a firm demo- 
cratic hand. His light taps of humor help. ff 


@ Mahmoud Hassan Pasha of Egypt, 
brown and _ broad-browed, sits with his 
chin cupped in his hand like the judge 
he is. He speaks as often as he can. 


@ Henri Bonnet of France has a long f 
Gallic nose and mustache. He sits either ff 
stiff as the Eiffel Tower or twitches about f 
in his seat as if in search of sécurité. He Pf 
speaks little and opens and closes’ his | 


glasses nervously. 


€ Dr. Francisco Castillo Najera of Mex- |~ 
ice looks something like Oscar Levant, | 


hunches over with gross gravity, and 
does his best to sneak in a lick for the 
small nations. His English is slow and not 


very sure and when he speaks it seems as_ 


it he wishes he were back at something 
he knows perfectly—such -as surgery. 
@ Dr. Eelco van Kleffens of the Nether- 
lands is a long and neat and logical man 
who clasps his hands before him and 
speaks in brisk, simple English. He has 
come to love White Ow! cigars. 

@ Dr. Oscar Lange of Poland is a large, 
professorial, and happy-looking man who 
talks a good deal and scoops air with his 
hands while he does it. He backstops for 
the Russians and tries to catch other 
delegates off-base. 


UNO Cocktail 


In the beginning, it seemed that UNO 
delegates, staffs, and the press would 


have to cool off from the international | 


arguments and the unventilated Hunter 
College chamber with nothing stronger 
than soda pop. At first glance the sites 
selected for the UNO bars seemed closer 
than the regulation 200 feet from two 
nearby high schools. A painstaking meas- 
urement showed they were a good deal 


more than that. So a liquor license was. 


granted for three bars. 


Last week, the bartenders advanced 4 
their own theory on why the Russians | 


had walked out on the Security Council: 
The supply of vodka had not arrived. 
But the barmen expected the vodka any 
day and with it the return of the Rus- 
sians. “We're not canceling our vodka 
order,” said one of the men in charge 
of liquor supplies. “We're sure every- 
thing will be straightened out and 


there'll be demand for the stuff.” One 


barman thought up the inevitable UNO 
cocktail: vodka, French vermouth, Swed- 
ish punch. and orange bitters. 
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vote for the &. & light one—more payload!” 


Pure economics! Wherever lightness means 
revenue up ... cost down... you'll find 
them voting for magnesium! 


In aircraft—especially today, with expand- 
ing commercial competition—every pound 
of ultra-light magnesium méans dead weight 
cut, performance bettered, payload boosted. 
And right down here on the.ground, it means 
just as much to you—in tools, appliances, 
equipment of many kinds. This strong and 
durable metal—light ‘beyond anything else 
of its kind—will make your life easier. Ail in 
all, magnesium is good economics, even if 
it should entail a slightly higher price. 


Watch for fine, new lightweight products— 
of magnesium—now on their way. : from 
hundreds of. America’s leading manufac- 

turers, with whom Dow cooperates. 
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EUROPE: Background 


Modern wars usually start in Europe. 
Spectacular disputes elsewhere between 
the great powers tended to obscure this 
historical truism. Thus last week Iran 
dominated the headlines (see page 32). 
But at the same time, more fundamental 
tensions developed rapidly in Europe. 
There, along a line stretching from Stet- 
tin on the Baltic to Trieste on the Adri- 
atic and thence down to Greece, the 
Russians and the Western Powers came 
up against one another at closer quarters 
and in more explosive circumstances than 
in any of the colonial regions (for an 
opinion on European reactions see Joseph 
B. Phillips’s Foreign Tides). 


Guns Over Trieste 


The spot where the guns are most 
likely to go off by themselves continued 
to be Trieste and the adjoining moun- 
tains and farm lands of Venezia Giulia. 
On March 27 Lt. Gen. William D. Mor- 
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for Misunderstanding 


gan, Allied Mediterranean commander- 
in-chief, warned Marshal Tito’s Yugo- 
slavs, in effect, that any movement by 
them into Trieste would be regarded 
by the United States and Britain as an 
act of war (NEWSWEEK, APRIL 1). That 
warning constituted the first threat of 
open hostilities since the end of the 
late global conflict. 

‘Nevertheless, jittery Italians reported 
from Trieste that the Yugoslavs were in- 
creasing their already heavy concentra- 
tions in Zone B, the sector of Venezia 
Giulia they now occupy. For defense at 
the moment, the British and Americans 
can call on only two divisions in Zone A, 
their area. However, the Americans and 
British might redress the balance by bring- 
ing naval power, particularly aircraft car- 
riers, into the Adriatic. This possibility 
will be underscored for the Yugoslavs’ 
benefit by combined American and Brit- 
ish naval maneuvers, featuring the use of 
carriers, to be held soon off Spain. 
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Europe, seat of wars, still produces the most dangerous tension 
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General Morgan’s warning against uni- 
lateral action in Venezia Giulia was fol- 
lowed by another move intended to keep 
Tito in no doubt as to American views on 
his activities. An American note to the 
Marshal expressed United States concern 
over the forthcoming trial of Gen. Draja 
Mikhailovich, informed the - Yugoslav 
Government that several American citi- 
zens had volunteered to testify in the 
captured Chetnik leader’s defense, and 
inquired what facilities could be provided 
for hearing the American witnesses. 
Moreover, the State Department had un- 
der consideration the publication of a 
documented statement tending to show 
that Marshal Tito’s regime has been far 
from conspicuous in its observance of 
inter-Allied treaties and agreements. 

There-was evidence that Allied pres- 
sure was having some effect on the Yugo- 
slav Marshal. Last week, a retiring British 
diplomat who has been with Tito since 
the earliest days of his Yugoslav career 
complained, in a farewell interview, 
about the regime’s anti-British -attitude 
and actions. Surprisingly, Marshal Tito 
replied that he himself was most anxious 
to improve Yugoslav-British relations but 
that he had not been successful in im- 
pressing the need for better relations on 
some of his followers. He confided that 
the country was far from unified, espe- 
cially in the field of foreign relations, 
and that he w: s under constant pressure 
from extremists within his own camp. 
On parting Tito said::“I trust your im- 
pressions of Yugoslavia are not all bad.” 
“TI shall try to forget most of them,” 
the Briton replied. 


The Austrian Larder 


The Trieste situation had its repercus- 
sions in Austria. The United States Army 
there was put on the alert. However, the 
combined British and American forces 
add up to only 50,000 men as against the 
800,000 the Russians maintain in their 
zone of Austria. American requests to 
Moscow to reduce the size of its army 
have gone unanswered. This Red host in 
itself brought ahout another serious clash 
between the Western Allies and the Rus- 
sians—a clash that took place in a spot 
far from the troubles of Europe—Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

At the UNRRA meeting there (see 
page 43), the American delegation 
jammed through, against fierce Soviet op- 
position, a resolution asking for an end 
of such practices as the Russians have 
initiated by maintaining huge forces in 
Austria, feeding them off the country- 
side, and allowing UNRRA to support 
the local population. The Red Army had 
gone so far as to requisition 125,000 
acres of Austrian farmland. The intention 
apparently was to set up a permanent 
food supply for permanent Russian gar- 
risons in Austria. 

Furthermore, Gen. Mark Clark, Ameri- 
can representative on the Allied Control 
Council in Vienna, has: vetoed any 


UNRRA relief plan for Austria until the. 
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Italians and Slavs battle in Trieste as the Americans and British warn Marshal Tito against provocation 


Russians give satisfactory assurances that 
they will abandon the system of feeding 
Soviet troops off the country. Significant- 
ly, all Russian Jand requisitions follow the 
same geographical pattern, forming a 
strategic corridor from the north to the 
Yugoslav border. Since the continued re- 
fusal of UNRRA aid would cause the 
gravest hardships to the Austrian people, 
General Clark may be instructed to with- 
draw his veto temporarily. 


Whose Reich? 


What may be the most important po- 
litical conflict between the Russians and 
the Western powers has been shaping up 
in Germany for many weeks past. Essen- 
tially, it involves a Russian bid for the 
political domination of the postwar Reich. 
In the Soviet zone the Russians have 
made this clear by measures designed to 
force the amalgamation of the weak Com- 
munist party and the powerful Social 
Democrats in such a way as to guarantee 
the Reds’ supremacy (NEwswEEKk, March 
11). At the same time, they have made 
life difficult for other political parties and 
have set up a controlled press. 

The Communists are now demanding 
that the party merger be extended to the 
Western zones. As a starter, they tried 
to force it in the entire Berlin area. So 
far they have failed. On Sunday the non- 
Russian sections of Berlin had a plebiscite 
on the merger. The vote ran 7 to 1 against 
it; anticipating such a result, the Russians 
had banned the plebiscite in their sector. 

The Communists have also taken meas- 
ures to welcome into their party what 
they call the “little” Nazis. Wilhelm Pieck, 
Communist party chairman, put it this 
way: “The Nazi Party had about 8,000,- 
000 members; we cannot exclude this 
great segment of the population from 
participation in our national task—the 
realization of democratic reconstruction 
and the unity of the German nation.” 


What this “democratic reconstruction” 
means to the Communists was revealed 
by Pieck in a further statement: “It is 
only in the Soviet Union that democracy 
in the true sense exists. The single-party 
system there grew out of the historical 
fact that the means of production became 
the property of the working class whose 
interests the party represents. What con- 
ceivable function could an opposition 
party have in the Soviet Union? Could it 
perhaps do a better job? That is what the 
term ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ 
means. I realize that it is the word ‘dic- 
tatorship’ which disturbs many people; 
Hitlerism has given it a bad name, but 
the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
democracy.” 


Greek Boycotts Greek 


On March 81 Greeks had their first free 
elections since 1936. Under the super- 
vision of 1,400 British, American, and 
French inspectors, there was little dis- 
order and any Greek who wanted to 
could cast his ballot. Between 60 and 70 
per cent did. The Royalists, who had ex- 
pected to sweep the elections, came out 


about even with the center parties. 


The Leftist parties boycotted the elec- 
tions although apparently many of their 
members did not observe the ban. 
Backed by propaganda from Moscow, 
they had charged that the balloting was 
being conducted under circumstances of 
Rightist terror that made a fair vote 
impossible. The Rightists, backed by the 
British, in turn charged that the Leftists 
had stayed away use they knew 
they could not win. 

These differences went beyond Greece 
itself. Essentially they represented a 


showdown between the British and the 
Russians. Foreign Secretary Emest Bevin 


was in effect forced to insist that the 
elections be carried out despite the Left- 
ist boycott. Any postponement would 


Internationa) 


have been interpreted as a victory not so 
much for the Greek Left as for Russia. 


- Anoverwhelming pres pressure agai 


against 
the British might have added. to the mili- 
tary pressure that is already evident in the 
ratio of Russian and British forces: 200,- 
000 Red Army troops in Bulgaria as 
against 40,000 British troops in Greece. 


The Adriatit Door 


Both the United States and Britain re- 
cently reestablished relations with the 
Communist-dominated Albanian Goyern- 
ment of Enver Hoxha. Both have had 
cause to regret the decision. Both may 
soon break off relations. This would be of 
minor importance except for an accident 
of geography. Albania controls the east- 
ern shores of the entrance into the 
Adriatic Sea. 


nm 


BRITAIN: Gort the Ironhearted 


It was Sunday church parade and the 
regiment had been drawn up in the tra- 
ditional hollow square in accordance with 
British Army custom. The officers can- 
tered up and took their positions along 
the empty side of the square. At that mo- 
ment a plane with iron crosses on its 
wings dipped down out of the sky and 
loosed a Coca It exploded in the middle 
of the square. The officers on their horses 
and the men in the ranks stood motion- 
less—except for one man who ducked. As 
the sound of the explosion died away the 
voice of one of the officers sounded out: 
“Take that man’s name, Sergeant. Budg- 
ing on parade.” 

That was during the first world war. 
The voice belonged to a man named 
Colonel Viscount Gort, officer command- 
ing, Fourth Battalion, Grenadier Guards. 
Gort had always hated and he 


-carried his attitude with him to the high- 
: est ranks of the British Army. In 1940 as 
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fighting a battle in a shirt after being ac- 


commander of the British rg re | 
Force, Gort refused to flinch wits 


the co: , uneven, and terrible battle 
with the Nazis and the subsequent evacu- 
ation at Dunkerque. Later as Governor of 
Malta during the worst of the Axis bom- 
bardments, he found himself in charge of 
an entire community that had learn 
to flinch. Somewhat unimaginative, a 
rigid disciplinarian, and no great strate- 
gist, Gort had the best of the British sol- 
dier’s good qualities: The ability to keep 
his head in a tight spot. 

On March 81 Viscount Gort’s career of 
upholding the British Army in tight spots 
came to an end. He died in London at 
the age of 59 of a liver infection. 


Cold Comfort 


An obligatory fire was a useful and blessed 
. In northern climates it made the 
poetry of indoor life. Round it you sat, into 
it you looked, by it you read, in it you made 
a holocaust of impertinent letters and re- 
jected poems. On the hob your kettle sim- 
mered, and the little leaping flames cheered 
your heart and ventilated your den. Your 
fire absolved you from half your dependence 
on restaurants, cafés and servants; it also had 
the moralizing function of giving you a duty 
in life from which any distraction brought 
instant punishment, and taught you the fem- 
inine virtues of nurse, cook, and vestal virgin 
. . . The ideal fire is soft coal, such as I had 
in England and also in America when I chose; 
like true beauty in woman, it combines bril- 
liancy with lastingness. 


Thus George Santayana described the 
fascination of the fireplace in his book 
“Persons and Places”—an account with 
which most Britons would thoroughly 
agree. Last week, however, Britons were 
told by the Advisory Council of the Min- 
istry of Fuel and Power that their open 
fireplaces should go. It found: “The 
area of house properly warmed for com- 
fort during the winter probably is smaller 
in England than in any other civilized 
country.” 

It recommended the installation of 
more efficient methods of heating and 
estimated the yearly saving at some 
10,000,000 badly needed tons of coal. 


Two Years to Sin? 


Members of the British armed forces 
below the rank of sergeant have a special 
free divorce service. Last week Geoffrey 
William Fitzclarence, fifth Earl of Mun- 
ster, charged in the House of Lords that 
a woman-power shortage in this service 
seriously threatened the morals of 96,000 
persons involved in divorce cases. Set up 
to handle a mere 3,000 cases a year, the 

resent stenographic staff would take 

teen years to clear application files. By 
imposing so many years of delay, asked 
Lord Munster, “are we not placing the 
innocent party in a situation where there 
is an irresistible temptation to the com- 
mission of sin?” The Lord Chancellor ap- 
pealed for 300 extra stenographers to 
clear the applications in two years. 


not ¢ 


Return of Winnie 


A pink-faced, ebullient little man wear- 
ing a peaked cap and blue Trinity House 
reefer paused briefly in the embarkation 
shed at Southampton last week with his 
warm fur coat draped over his shoulders, 
ready for the drive to London. Suddenly 
a shout rang out from the watching 
crowd of dock workers, officials, and 
guards. “Chuck him in the sea!” cried 
a penetrating voice. A few catcalls and 
boos followed. But a moment later the 
blare of a military band and the usual 
shouts of “Good Old Winnie” drowned 
out the hecklers. 

Thus Winston Churchill returned - to 
Britain aboard the Queen Mary after his 
“rest cure” in the United States. On the 
voyage the former Prime Minister had 
given William Barkley, star rter for 
the Beaverbrook press, a few new 
Churchillisms. Asked about his paintings, 
Churchill took an oblique slap at Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin’s recent denunciations of 
him as a warmonger. He said: “They 
are not worth exhibiting. Their only in- 
terest is that they were governs by a 
notorious character.” On the difference 


between running the British Government 
and leading the opposition: “It is like 





Axmann: Nazi underground leader 


customed to a tank.” Later Churchill 
said that his memoirs probably would 
not be published until after his death. 

From Southampton, Churchill drove to 
London and dinner at his Hyde Park 
Gate home with Anthony Eden. The 
deputy leader of the Conservative party 
gave him a full report on domestic po- 
litical developments during his absence. 
The next day Churchill conferred with 
the Conservative “shadow cabinet.” Re- 
sult: The Conservatives would embark 
on an all-out qupaanion. to the govern- 
ment’s national health scheme (NeEws- 
weEEK, April 1). There was still no indi- 
cation that Churchill planned to give up 
his leadership immediately, but it had 
become a definite policy for Eden to 
carry the brunt as deputy. For instance, 
Churchill contemplated staying in Lon- 
don only a few days and then going to 
the country for a rest.. 


ee 


GERMANY: Operation Nursery 


In April 1945; just before the fall of 
Berlin, Adolf Hitler summoned Arthur 
Axmann, one-armed leader of the Hitler 
Jugend (youth movement), to his bomb- 
proof shelter under the Reichschancellery. 
Axmann was ordered to keep the Nazi 
ideology alive, no matter what happened. 
He meticulously memorized the instruc- 
tions and set out to fulfill the Fiihrer’s 
commands. 

When the war ended Axmann ap- 
pointed Willi Heidemann, a former Ju- 
gend colonel, as custodian of consider- 
able Hitler Youth funds. He told Heide- 
mann to set himself up as the owner and 
manager of a Bavarian trucking farm and 
director of other companies. Heidemann 
saw to it that the companies were staffed 
by former high-ranking Jugend personnel. 
After V-E Day he had no great difficulty 
in ingratiating himself with American au- 
thorities. 

Last fall another undercover group be- 

an to organize in Northern Germany un- 
. Willy Lohel and Kurt Budaeus, for- 
mer major generals in the Hitler Jugend. 
Lohel envied Heidemann’s Nazi cash and 
suggested a merger. Heidemann thought 


_ it untimely. Subsequent wrangling leaked 


out and tipped the American counterin- 
telligence officers. A smooth-working Brit- 
ish-American combine, called “Operation 
Nursery,” thereupon started a secret but 
intensive manhunt. . 

In mid-December, Axmann was ar- 
rested with his two chief contact men— 
Gustav Memminger, chief of the press 


- and propaganda branch of the National 


Youth Directorate, and Ernest Overbeck. 
an ardent Nazi. Later Heidemann was 
also caught. This eventually led to the 
arrest of another 200 of the movement's 
leaders. ; 
Early on the morning of March 31, 
some 7,000 American and British troops 
and counterespionage agents, carefully 
instructed, threw a vast net over Western 
Germany and Austria. They rounded up 
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more than 800 members of the Nazi un- 
der . Brig. Gen. Edwin L. Sibert, 
United States Intelligence chief, an- 
nounced: “The back of the movement is 
broken.” 


Slashed Calories 


The Germans in the American zone 
heard the bad news last week. Their ra- 
tions were cut from 1,550 calories to 
1,275 calories, effective April 1. The fail- 
ure of Washington to meet its food ship- 
ment commitments caused the slash. To 
maintain even the new low ration, 150,- 
(000 tons of American food must be 
shipped to Germany within the next three 
months. : 


ows 


RELIEF: Famine Front 


If overseas supplies were to stop for a 
month . . . there would be a wholesale loss of 
life .. There is already a large increase in 
disease and in consequent mortality. 


The dividing line between hunger and 
outright starvation in Europe is. that nar- 
row, Herbert Hoover reported last week as 
he continued his flying survey of the fam- 
ine front for the President’s Famine Emer- 
gency Committee. As his C-54 transport 
hurried him off from Rome to Paris and 
Prague and then to Warsaw, the former 
President dispatched his first findings to 


the American people through press con- 


ferences, an ABC radio talk, and a report 
to Washington: 
€ French North Africa: “Drought was 
most severe there . . . The farm popula- 
tion is no better and perhaps worse off 
than the urban population. Livestock 
losses were very heavy.” Average ration: 
1,500 calories daily. Immediate needs: 
250,000 tons of grain by June 15. 
@ Italy and France: “The French city 
populations have Jess than 1,900 calories, 
and the Italians have less than 1,600 cal- 
ories .. . That is about half of our Amer- 
ican consumption. The food shortage falls 
worst on the white-collar and the worker 
groups .. . and more still on their chil- 
dren.” France needs 1,050,000 tons of 
grain by July $1; Italy, 650,000 tons by 
July 15. ° 
@ Czechoslovakia: “The average is prob- 
ably less than 2,000 calories daily for the 
city population.” Perhaps 25 per cent of 
the children are tubercular; the greatest 
need is for special food to halt the spread 
of anemia, rickets, and tuberculosis. 
€ Poland: “This is the worst situation we 
have met . . . The Polish people are dig- 
ging themselves out of the greatest physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral destruction 
ever known.” The ration is mainly pota- 
toes, cabbage, and black bread, but sup- 
plies will last only about a month. Need- 
ed at once: 215,000 tons of wheat for 
sowing. . 
‘Tape Ain't Spaghetti’: Throughout 
e tour, Hoover continued to emphasize 
the 120-day view which he and the com- 
mittee, with President Truman’s concur- 


‘moving ships, not 
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Street scene, Berlin: A woman collapses of hunger 


rence, take of the situation. But at At- 
lantic City, that emergency goal received 
some implied criticism. Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, lately mayor of New York, 
bounced into his new job as Director Gen- 
eral of UNRRA, succeeding Herbert Leh- 
man, and endorsed his predecessor’s vi- 
sion of a crisis lasting into 1947 (NEws- 
wEEK, April 1): “[{Lehman’s] report is 
the result of close association and ob- 
servation . . . It is not a quick airplane 
view of the situation.” 

La Guardia promised UNRRA a whirl- 
wind of typical City Hall action: “From 
this point on, the protocol is off 
Wheat has no political complexion . . . 
My very. best personal greetings to Gen- 
eral Perén [he is still only a colonel] ... 
Here is an opportunity for Argentina to 
show that it desires to co-operate with 
the democracies . . . Our job is to take 
food where we can find it and bring it 
to people who are in need . . . The peo- 
ple are crying for bread, not advice. 
I want plows, not ens ... fast- 

slow-reading resolu- 
tions . . . Even the people in our coun 
have learned . . . that ticker tape ain't 
spaghetti . . . Give us this day our 
daily bread.” 


eal 


FRANCE: ‘No Annexation’ 


For weeks the French have privately 
indicated a willingness to back down 
from the extreme stand they have taken 
regarding a unified Germany: That they 
would exercise their veto power on the 
Control Council in Berlin to prevent Ger- 
man unity until the Ruhr had been de- 


tached from the rest of the Reich. Wash- 
ington has repeatedly assailed this 
French attitude. A backdown on the. 
question was in accordance with the 
economic realities that make France de- 
pendent upon American aid. But it was 
bound to be slow and equivocal in order 
not to hurt the most pronounced French 
characteristic—pride. ; 

March 24 President Félix Gouin took 
the first step. In a speech at Strasbourg 
he asked for an international consortium 
to manage the Ruhr. March 30, at the 
Paris congress of his Socialist party, Gouin 
sinned the shift. International control, 
he said, should be applied not only to the 
Ruhr but also to the Saar coal region, 
previously marked for incorporation into 
France, and to the entire left bank of the 
Rhine, which France had hoped to see an _ . 
independent state. France should not 
indulge in any “annexation, whether 
brutal or disguised.” 


oo 


SOUTH AFRICA: Indian Sign 


In Durban, South Africa, with 100,000 
Indians and 110,000 whites, two Indians 
are born for every white. For the race- 
conscious European community in the 
whole province of Natal, hopelessly out- 
numbered in a sea of brown and black, 
the expanding economic power of the 
Indians, brought there as laborers, has 
in recent years become an i matory 
issue. Last week, Premier Jan Christian 
Smuts moved the second reading of a 
bill in Parliament to curb Asiatic expan- 
sion. It would: (1) restrict, land pur- 
chases by Asiatics to certain designated 
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India faces civil war and Gandhi presses his hands in prayer 


areas; (2) hedge the Indian right to vote 
with education, property, and income re- 
quirements; and (3) prevent indians 
from sitting in Parliament. Smuts ex- 
plained: “We must preserve the Euro- 
pean orientation of our society and not 
switch over to Asiatic culture.” 

Indians immediately cried that Pre- 
mier Smuts planned to set up Indian 
ghettos and prepared to fight the meas- 
ure “tooth and nail.” 

Within South Africa the Indians could 
expect little help, but outside pressure 
had already come from the Govern- 
ment of India. In New Delhi on March 
12, the government announced that it 
had given three months’ notice “for 
the termination of India’s commercial 
agreement with South Africa.” If this 
did not work, Indians talked of taking 
the issue to the UNO. 


Sal 


AUSTRIA: Contamination Squad 


Old hates flared up last week at a 
soccer game between the Jewish Sports 
Club Hakoah and the Police Sports Club 
in Vienna. A spectator in the tightly 
packed audience shouted an anti-Semitic 
insult at the Jewish team. Thereupon 
many spectators shouted “Into the gas 
with them!” Hand-to-hand fighting be- 
tween Jews and non-Jews broke out. A 
police riot squad finally restored order 
after some Jews had been badly beaten. 


INDIA: “There May Be Trouble’ 


Three British Cabinet ministers came 
last week to the magnificence of New 
Delhi. Their task: to end three centuries 
of British rule in India. But even as 
they held their first cautious press con- 
ference, the liveliest issue was not in- 
dependence for India but the struggle 
for power between the Moslem League 
-_ _ demand for ee of India = 

e Congress p: with its program 0. 
unity, long seated by Mohandas K. 
Gandhi. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of 
State for India and leader of the Cabi- 
net mission, attempted to soothe the sep- 
aratist Moslems with the assurance that 
he regarded them, not as a minority, but 
as “the majority representative of a great 
Moslem community.” But he pointedly 
refused to say that the Moslems were 
anything more than*“one of the great 
communities in India.” To Mohammed 
Ali Jinnah, fanatical, aging leader of the 
Moslems, this was only provocation. He 
warned: “There is no room for us to 
compromise . . . I do not want to live 
jointly with Hindus . . . If you want to 
force us, you will need to keep your 
bayonets.” 

The British have realized that granting 
a constitution which would please the 
Hindu majority might provoke civi] war 
by the Moslem minority. To prevent it, 
they will need a loyal Indian Army. Thus, 
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one of the greatest worries has been the 
postwar spread of political disaffection 
in the army. This was underlined by 
ominous words, from Gen. Sir Claude 
J. E. Auchinleck, Indian Army comman- 
der. In a message broadcast over the 
Indian radio he told his troops: “There 
are in India certain disruptive forces 
. .. There may ... be trouble... 
If . . . the army through inefficiency or 
unreliability . . . fails to carry out the 
orders of the government in power 
. .. the internal situation may well 
develop into chaos.” 


on 


SHANGHAI: Inflation and Theft 


Robert Shaplen, chief of NEwsweEex’s 
Shanghai bureau, tells how that city, 
once the richest, wickedest, and freest 
in the Orient, faces its first spring since 
liberation: 


A bone-chilling rain sweeps steadily 
over Shanghai these days between the 
end of the cold and the start of the hot 
weather. This is no longer the Interna- 
tional Settlement of old, a sanctified and 
exclusive money mart for foreign enter- 

rise. At noon Americans gather forlorn- 
y at the reopened American club in the 
heart of the downtown area and, shaking 
the rain off their shoulders, console each 
other over the difficulties of. resuming 
business in “New Democratic China.” 

That is one of the loosest phrases to 
come out of the war. Translated into cold 
practice here it means economic anarchy 
—with all the peculiar Chinese frills of 
“squeeze” and maddening procrastination. 
Shanghai spins dangerously today atop 
the spiral of inflation and growing anti- 
foreign sentiment that bode ill for China’s 
uncertain future. 


The Native Devils: The American 
Army, finally getting ready to fold up in 
this theater, can offer little help. Ameri- 
can businessmen flowing in almost every 
day from the States by ship have nowhere 
to stay. If they are lucky enough to get 
in a hotel they pay as much as $10 Amer- 
ican a day plus an initial bribe for a hot- 
waterless, heatless, sparsely furnished 
room. “Key money” or bribes for apart- 
ments run up to 20,000 American dollars. 

Walking in the old International Set- 
tlement Army officers and foreign civil- 
ians alike are accosted by bands of five 
or six teen-age youngsters forcefully try- 
ing to sell useless Chinese puppet-govern- 
ment currency or some shabby piece of 
cloth. The game is to tug hard enough 
at the prospective buyer's coat to engage 
him in a minor melee. Then his pocket 
can easily be picked. Ricksha and pedicab 
coolies dressed weirdly in brown fiber rain- 
coats with a capelike effect that makes 
them look like demons or bats. angrily grab 
at foreigners who fail to pay them virtual- 
ly twice as ‘much as they charge Chinese 
for rides. Old-timers shake their heads in 
disbelief at these thefts and extortions. 
Prewar Shanghai was one of the world’s 
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best-policed cities. Today there are few 
veteran Sikh police, the new Chinese 
force is inexperienced and underpaid, 
and the American MP’s are harassed. 

Eating three meals a day here in the 
hotels or restaurants adds up to at least 
a penny-pinching $8. There is a 20 per 
cent restaurant tax and 50 per cent where 
“music” is provided. Prices reached a 
pinnacle just after the Chinese New Year 
and never came down again. For the aver- 
age Chinese, with meager wartime sav- 
ings and perhaps his old job back at 
slightly higher than the prewar rate, the 
predicament is even worse than for for- 
eigners—except that the Chinese is used 
to getting by on much less and has 
friends to help him out. 

The Roving Ladies: Petty thievery 
is rife throughout Shanghai. It is unsafe 
to leave a jeep on the street without pad- 
locking the hood and attaching a chain to 
the wheel. Houseboys have duplicate 
keys made to their masters’ and missies’ 
lockers. Street stalls brazenly sell United 
States Army products until raids by the 
military police temporarily shut them 
down. Organized gangs of black mar- 
keteers elbow out the public at cheap 
sales of UNRRA flour and other basic ne- 
cessities. There is a terrific traffic in black- 
market American drugs, especially sulfas. 
Chinese counterfeiters, who are among 
the best in the world, produce spurious 
American bills ranging from ones to 500s. 
Fake census officials obtain entrance 
to homes of prominent Chinese and 
get away with all kinds of valuables. 

A 12 o'clock curfew has done 
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JAPAN: Rubble Rousers 
On the rubble heads in. bomb-damaged 


major Japanese cities last week falsetto- 


voiced orators begged for votes. They 
were the Diet candidates for the April 10 
general election, first free and universal 
expression of popular opinion in the fallen 
empire’s long history. 

Of 2,809 candidates, 1,316 belong to 
the four major parties of Japan—Progres- 
sive, Liberal, Social Democratic, and 
Communist. The conservative Progressives 
compare with the Republicans in the 
United States, the Liberals with the 
Democrats. The Social Democrats re- 
semble the Labor party in Britain, while 
the Communists behave like Communists 
almost anywhere. 

In addition to the four big parties’ 
candidates 91 are spawned by the large- 
ly agrarian Cooperative party, while small 
minor organizations account for 559, and 
843 are running as independents. Further- 
more, the size of the poll is completely 
unpredictable and women are voting for 
the first time. Thus. practically every card 
in the Japanese political deck is wild. 
Significance-—~— 

With a thoroughly apathetic electorate, 
the two conservative parties hold most 
advantages despite the fact that they 
have suffered far more from Allied po- 
litical purges than did the Social Demo- 
crats or Communists. The surviving 
rightist candidates are more solid citizens 
than the leftists and they have more 


money for, campaigning. There: is, little 
out-and-out bribery. Instead, the candi- 
date takes his money into the black 
market, buys rice and fish, and then 
stages “campaign banquets” for hungry 
Japanese. 

After the returns are in there will be 
a tremendous rush to put party labels on 
successful independent candidates. In this 
roundup and branding of political maver- 
icks the party or combination of parties 
in power is bound to win. To obtain a 
working majority, the Liberals and Pro- 
gressives probably will club together on 
important issues with Social Democrats 
and Communists in opposition. 


Votes for MacArthur | 


‘In theory, the top policymaking agency 
for Japan is the eleven-nation Far East- 
ern Commission, sitting in Washington. 

Last week General of the Army Mac- 
Arthur had his first brush with the com- 
mission, when it called him to account 
for his approval of the ‘election date, 
April 10, set by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. The Soviet delegate to the com- 
mission, Nikolai V. Novikoff, and the 
New Zealander, Sir Carl Berendsen, 
thought that premature elections ;would 
return to power the old reactionary: and 
militarist elements. The commission asked 
MacArthur to justify his approval. ‘The 
general replied that elections now would 
“produce as good a government” as later 
ones, but that if an undesirable govern- 
ment resulted he would dismiss it. The 





little to curb vice. An estimated 
3,000 brothels still do a land- 
office business, not to mention 
thousands of roving Chinese 
prostitutes plus White Russians, 
Germans, and girls of other na- 
tionalities. 

Crowded as they are amid 
poor conditions in the Hongkew 
section, the Japanese typically 
are making ends meet better 
than many Chinese. I had a fine 
sukiyaki dinner in a dark alley 
inn the other night, and durin 
the day I see many well-dress 
Japs walking around with the 
required armbands hidden. And 
though many Chinese will deny 
it, there is now considerably more 
assertive feeling here against the 
Americans, British, and French 
than against China’s cruel perse- 
cutors of nearly a decade. 


taal 


ANGOLA: Fig-Leaf Ban 


Civilization caught up with 
Angola (Portuguese West Afri- 
ca) last week. The Portuguese 
ordered the natives to “dress 
decently and no longer appear 
naked or ing tree leaves 
and other such primitive means 
to cover parts of their bodies in 

es and towns.” 





Acme 
Forbidden Game: The Allies have forbidden Kenpo, 
a martial exercise in which the participants dueled with 
heavy split-bamboo practice swords. Here two little Jap- 
anese children demonstrate the technique for Dr. Frank 
N. Freeman, University of California education dean. 


commission, won over, upheld 
him with Russia and New Zea- 
land still opposed. 
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JAVA: Good-by Now 


Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, for- 
mer British Ambassador to Mos- 
cow and ial envoy to the 
Netherlands Indies, happily 
 smgeae his luggage in Batavia 

week. “I do not think I need 
to return to Java,” said Sir Arch- 
ibald. “I am now going back to 
England for a holiday, then to 
Washington where I expect to 
assume my duties [as Ambassa- 
dor] in the latter part of May.” 

That meant that after months 
of bitter fighting on Java, a set- 
tlement between the Dutch and 
the Indonesian nationalists 
seemed at hand. “Only loose 
ends remain to be tied up,” said 
a relieved official. The Acting 
Governor General of the Nether- 
lands Indies, Hubertus. J. van 
Mook, had come to an under- 
standing with President Sukar- 
no and Premier Sutan Sjahrir of 


dealing with “specified points” 
not yet agreed upon, in Ba- 
tavia negotiations would be 
threshed out in The Hague. 
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The Mental Climates of Europe 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


Ik seems appropriate to introduce 
this new NEwsweeEk column with a 
brief survey of the mental climates in 
the countries which were the main 
European battleground. Geographi- 
cally the issue before the United Na- 
tions concerns Iran, but the most de- 
cisive effect of the Security Council’s 
decisions will be on the peo- 
ples of Europe who lost or 
won the war and are striv- 
ing to get in their minds the 
picture and the plan for the 
future. 

In Russia, there probably 
isn't”a citizen from end to 
end of the country who isn’t 
proud of an historic military 
victory. It would be equally 
difficult to find a family 
which hasn’t at least one 
empty place in its home and heart be- 
cause of that victory. The unwary trav- 
eler, putting down on the airfield at 
Minsk and seeing only open space 
around him, usually asks to use the tel- 
ephone in the control tower. “To call 
where?” asks the control officer with a 
cold smile. “Minsk.” “Comrade, you 
are now standing in the heart of Minsk.” 

This pride and these vacuums are 
tangible realities. Having them first in 
his thoughts, the ordinary Russian is 
disconcerted and alarmed by the ap- 
parent antagonism of the outside 
world. Russians learn about this antag- 
onism only by ricochet—when the 
press and the radio fulminate against 
an attack which the reader never saw 
in the original. That makes the mys- 
tery all the more confounding. 


In the stratosphere above these 
reactions of the small people there is 
another climate. The leaders are all 
men who have been trained from boy- 
hood to suspect the outside world and 
to reverence power. Their schooling is 
to trample those who stand in the way. 
And it is worth noting that this is the 
first time in modern history that a vic- 
torious Russia has been represented at 
international conferences by statesmen 
who are Russian-born and Russian- 
trained. The czars’ men were foreign- 
born or at least foreign-trained. 

From the border of the Russian 
sphere to the Atlantic, the host of 
problems besetting hungry, weary, and 
desperate countries may be condensed 
into one sweeping question: Moscow 
or the United Nations? If the answer 
is not to be the United Nations, then 
Moscow becomes that “third Rome” of 
which the czars once dreamed. 


«a 





Berlin, although heavily Teutonic 
in style, used to be one of the neatest 
cities in Europe. This fall and winter 
the brown leaves lay in the streets and 
gutters, and the most familiar sight 
was a family, with father complete in 
white collar, trundling a child’s cart 
full of twigs gathered for firewood in 
the nearest park. The scene 
is as symbolic of the humil- 
iation of overswollen pride 
as are the ruins left by the 
bombers. 

When the American and 
British Armies began the ad- 
ministration of a defeated 
Germany, the first impres- 
sion was that they were 
dealing with a shadow peo- 
ple. Nobody had any mental 
life left. 

The political nerve of the nation is 
just beginning to recover from the 
anesthetic of defeat. 

Italy was already dead on its feet 
when little General Castellano first 
negotiated the Italian surrender, but 
dead in a different way from Ger- 
many. At first, in the squalid, fright- 
ened, and half-sullen atmosphere of 
Naples, it seemed we had been sold a 
pup. Farther north, however, the Ital- 
ian underground carried out its part of 
the bargain, although with more en- 
ergy than cohesion among its factions. 
But Italy is only one shade further 
from coma than Germany, and has a 
bitter. feeling of promises unfulfilled. 

By contrast, France is alive. Al- 
though the chic is makeshift and more 
than a little pitiful, the boulevards of 
Paris have an illusion of old days. The 
reality is less suave. The core of unity 
which the resistance achieved during 
the Nazi occupation, and which later 
seemed to have a useful symbol in 
Charles de Gaulle, has fallen apart. 
The mistrusts and suspicions which 
opened the Ardennes Gap six years 
ago this spring can again be felt in the 
air. For the first time, thousands of 
young French men and women want 
to get out of France. How to live on 
the black market is more vital than 
how to vote. This is no moribund na- 
tion, but one ripe for change. 


These are not travel memoirs of 
the ETO, but a whiff of the new Eu- 
rope. The old one won't come back. 
Hunger and misery are breeding des- 
peration so fast that, in retrospect, we 
may come to regard this as the year of 
decision which sets the climate for the 
long future. 
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Mighty Inadequate 


We've always built Seiberling And that’s exactly what we are 
Tires to give more miles than doing! Some pretty important 
you would normally expect new tire and tube developments 


from a tire. And for years people 
have been buying as many as 
we could make. 


are on the way ... basic improve- 
ments as important, perhaps, as 
the famous Seiberling Heat-Vent 
But now, with folks more and Affinite Tread. You'll hear 
quality-conscious than ever, more about these new develop- 
mace ee than ever are ments after they have proved 
asking -_ Seiberling Tires. Say- themselves. The purpose of an 
ing “Thank You” for this whole- : , “ 
improvement in design or con- 
hearted acceptance sounds eae : 
struction is to give you better 


mighty inadequate. We think . ; 
the best way to show our service; not to give ws some- 


appreciation is to keep right thing to talk about. 
on making the Seiberling Tire It bas to be BETTER to be a 
always a better tire. Setberling! 
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Seiberling Introduces ThermoWeld 
the BETTER recap with the “cured-in” signature! 








Each tire renewed by the Seiberling 
ThermoWeld method bears the signature 
“Seiberling ThermoWeld”, cured right into 
the rubber — visible assurance of fine 
materials and factory-approved work- 
manship. Take your worn tires to your 
Independent Seiberling Dealer for a 
ThermoWeld Recap—the better recap 
certified by the signature of the maker. 


SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. © Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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See its founding 100 years ago, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has paid to its employees, stockholders and 
bondholders approximately twelve and a half billion dollars. 


Never once over that century has it failed to meet a 
financial obligation when due. 


To its employees the Pennsylvania has paid in wages a 
sum exceeding ten billion dollars. 


To stockholders, it has paid a cash return in every year 
since 1847—a total of a billion and a quarter dollars. 


To bondholders — individuals, and insurance companies, 
savings banks, trust companies, representing the savings of 
many millions of individuals — it has paid in interest more 
than a billion dollars. 


From the beginning, the Pennsylvania has been a railroad 
built by the people for the people. The money to construct 
it as the shortest route between East and West came from 
people of all walks of life in the form of subscriptions to 
shares of $50 each, payable in ten $5 installments. Today, 
with 13,167,754 shares outstanding, the average holding is 
only 61% shares, and of the 214,995 stockholders of the 
railroad 106,139 —or more than 49% — are women. 


Thus, not only has the Pennsylvania Railroad served the 
American people through continually improving transpor- 
tation at low cost—but through wages, dividend§ and 
interest (plus huge purchases of materials in the area 
served )—it has contributed vitally to the prosperity of 
communities and to the welfare and economic security of 
many thousands of American citizens. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 
































ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS 
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MR. MERVYN LEROY, DISTINGUISHED MOTION-PICTURE DIRECTOR 


chor Chem of Distinction. LORD CALVERT 


OR years the most expensive whiskey blended in _ quantities. It is “Custom” Blended for the enjoyment of 


America, Lord Calvert is so rare, so smooth,so those who can afford the tinest...with each bottle 


mellow that it has never been produced except in limited | numbered and registered at the distillery by Calvert. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8.PROOF, 659% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY. 
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LIQUOR: Ontario Gets It 


Ontario, which has a bigger stake in 
Canada’s vast tourist trade than any other 
province, last week moved to liberalize 
its liquor laws. A government bill, certain 
to be adopted, was introduced in the pro- 
vincial legislature to permit the sale of 
hard liquor in hotel and_night-club 
cocktail lounges in cities with more than 
50,000 population (Toronto, Hamilton, 
Ottawa, Windsor, and London). At pres- 
ent, only beer and wine by the glass may 
be served in public. Ontario’s move, pre- 
dicted months ago (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 4) 
has led "New York operators to buy up 
night-club locations in Toronto. 
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SHIPPING: Unlocking Montreal | 


Yellow-billed Kittiwake gulls wheeled 
and screeched in the wake of three 
sturdy little ships bunting their way 
through the ice, some of it 2 feet thick, 
which crusted the St. Lawrence River 
from Trois Riviéres to Montreal. The 
gulls were returning from five months’ 
hibernation on the open salt water 300 
miles downstream below Quebec. The 
icebreakers, steel-plated craft which look 
like snub-nosed destroyers, were unlock- 
ing Montreal, one of the world’s great 
inland seaports. 

The signs did not go unheeded last 
week by the 1,250,000 residents of 
Canada’s largest city. One-third of them 
’ depend directly or indirectly on shipping 
for their livelihood. Their harbor, 1,000 
miles from the Atlantic Ocean and ice- 
bound for five months of the year, pre- 
pared for its busiest season in history. 


Longshoremen, most of them French- 
Canadians, drifted into town from farms 
and camps to register with stevedore 
firms and granaries. 

Along the 10 miles of waterfront, 
cafés, taverns, and grog shops were 
housecleaned for incoming seamen. In 
the barroom of the 100-year-old Nep- 
tune Tavern, tables were varnished, the 
big mirror behind the bar was polished, 
and a new set of white-enamel spittoons 
placed strategically on the scuffed, pine 
floor. In the old Atlantic Café, a retreat 
for seamen after regulation bar hours, the 
big front windows received their annual 
wash and the cover was removed from 
the piano which sailors have pounded 
Since 1898. Furrowed by cigarette burns 
and scarred by hastily thrown bottles, 
the piano has never been tuned. Farther 
west, a new neon sign glittered over Joe 
Beef’s ale house. In Joe’s time, the ma- 
hogany bar was always stacked with free 
sandwiches and a bear was chained to a 
stanchion. Now, Joe and the bear are 
only memories. 

It Lives, It Breathes: The- riyer 
pilots had returned to their waterfront 
headquarters on Common Street, ready 
to con ships 139 miles upstream from 
Quebec. Last year they brought in 600 
ocean vessels, the best season since 1939. 
Dumpy, rust-streaked tramp freighters 
flying the flags of the world accounted 
for most of the 8,958,000 tons of cargo 
handled. This year, they will cram cargo 
sheds‘ with whisky from Glasgow, wool 
from New South Wales, crockery and 
cloth from the north of England, spices 
from the Indies, champagne from the Bay 
of Biscay, and coffee and oil from South 








Canada Pictures 


Orangetown’s Cardinal: Toronto, long the heart of the Protestant Orange Lodge 
in Canada, last week welcomed the first non-French Canadian Cardinal on his return 
from the investiture in Rome. Left to right: Mayor Robert H. Saunders, Controller . 
David A. Balfour, and James Cardinal McGuigan. Later, Cardinal McGuigan was 
welcomed on the floor of the Ontario legislature by Premier George A. Drew. 





America. Outbound ships will carry most- 
ly food for Europe, including possibly 
100,000,000 bushels of grain from the 
prairie provinces by July 31. 

About 12 per cent of the ocean-plying 
vessels which dock in Montreal go 
through the Lachine Canal to the Great 
Lakes. Last week, the canal sluices were 
opened for spring cleaning. As usual, 
schoolboy observers were on hand, hope- 
ful that they might fish out or at least 
see some of the trove retrieved each 
year between Black’s Bridge and Lachine 
—trinkets, autos, human bodies, or even, 
as in 1942, gold nuggets. _ 

In the office of Capt. J. P. Dufour, 
harbor master, a gold-headed walking 
cane awaits the captain of the first ship to 
reach Montreal. Harbor employes placed 
their usual bets on the time of arrival. 
Most popular bet: 10 a.m., April 15. 
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REDS: Padlock and Purges 


Five more persons were accused of 
spying last week in the third interim re- 
port of Canada’s royal commission on 
espionage. Fourteen persons have now 
been named as suspected Russian agents 
or assistants. 

The newly accused: Eric Adams, for- 
mer secretary of the Invention Board ex- 
amining committee; Durnford Smith, of 
the National Research Council radio 
branch; J. S. Benning, joint secretary of 
the Canadian Munitions Assignment 
Committee; Squadron Leader Fred W. 
Poland, intelligence officer in the air 
force at Ottawa; and Israel Halperin, 
Queen’s University professor. 

Halperin is alleged to have given in- 
formation, while serving in the Canadian 
Army, on a secret “electr6-projector” de- 
scribed as “one of the most devastatin 
projectiles used in the Japanese war. 
Adams, a Harvard graduate, lived in the 
United States between 1936 and 1939. 

Meanwhile, Canadian Communists 
grew steadily less popular. 

@ In Montreal, police reformed anti- 
Communist squads, disbanded in 1940, 
to act under the notorious Padlock of 
1937, in disuse since 1939. 

@ Canadian Legion branches in Ottawa 
and Montreal suspended members as- 
sociated with the Labor-Progressive 
(Communist) party. 

@ The Windsor and District Trades and 
Labor Council refused to seat a former 
Communist party member proposed as 
an International Typographical Union 
delegate. 

@ Opposition leaders pressed in Parlia- 
ment for the purging of Communists in 
the civil service, already reported under 
way. Others urged that the Communist 
party be banned. 

@ Paul C. Crath, retired Toronto Pres- 
byterian minister, warned in Winni 
that there may be 50,000 potential 
columnists in Canada. He referred to 
Slav residents who recently signed So- 
viet Embassy papers registering as citi- 
zens of Russian-occupied territories. 
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BRAZIL: The Yankee ‘Menace’ 


Luiz Carlos Prestes learned about 
Communism in Russia. In 1935, he re- 
turned to his native Brazil to lead the 
Brazilian Communist movement. After 
an unsuccessful revolt against President 
Getulio Vargas’s regime, the Communist 
party was outlawed and Prestes went to 
prison for nine years. Vargas released 
him and legalized the Communist move- 
ment last year in time for the December 
elections. But last week Prestes’s party 
was again in danger of being outlawed. 

Prestes had declared that Brazilian 
Communists would fight their own gov- 
ernment if Brazil “eventually became in- 
volved in an imperialist war against Rus- 
sia.” A former attorney for the National 
Security Tribunal and a Labor party 
deputy immediately asked the Supreme 
Electoral Tribunal to outlaw the Com- 
munists again because Prestes’s statement 
“endangered national security.” 

Prestes was given five days in which 
to defend his party before the Constitu- 
ent Assembly. He counterattacked with 
the charge that “the danger of a war 
against Argentina is imminent,” because 
the “reactionary section of United States 
capitalism wants and is provoking” it. 
He asserted that the United States Army 
was building up air bases in Porto Alegre, 
near the Argentine border. “What is their 
purpose?” he asked. “Only a war that 
Yankee imperialism is preparing.” 

This seemed an echo of recent attacks 
on the United States in Argentina. The 
pro-Perén newspaper La Epoca of Buenos 
Aires charged: “Thousands of Nazi agents 
living in the United States endanger 
the security of the Americas. The Nazi 
technique coincides with the old im- 
perialist dreams of Uncle Sam.” 
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ARGENTINA: Blue Book Reply 


The Argentine Government last week 





issued its official reply to the United - 


States blue book on Argentine-Axis rela- 
tions. The bulky (about 50-page) docu- 
ment denied all charges in general terms. 
It called issuance of the blue book just 
before the Argentine election “lament- 
able intervention in internal political 
affairs,” but hinted a desire to make 
peace with Washington. Other points: 
€ The Feb. 24 election proved “either the 
Argentine people are totalitarian and 
therefore have approved the action of 
eilr government, or they are democratic 
and therefore have sanctioned the work of 
e revolutionary government.” 
@ “Argentina does not aspire to any 
merican hegemony or to the formation 
of regional blocs of nations of any kind.” 
€ “It is a quality of the strong to be 
Prudent with the weak. The United States 
Cannot ignore that truth and the Argen- 
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tine Government is convinced that, once 
the facts that gave rise to the controversy 
are clarified, it would be absurd to con- 
tinue to prolong it in time and intensity.” 


Perén’s Total Victory 


There were a few spontaneous but or- 
derly demonstrations in downtown Bue- 
nos Aires on March 28. One newspaper, 
El Nacional, blew its siren. Apart from 
this, Argentines took calmly the news 
that Col. Juan D. Perén, whose election 
as President had been a foregone conclu- 
sion for two weeks, was officially in. He 
had won ‘the 68 electoral votes of the 
city of Buenos Aires. With those he had 
already, they gave him more than the 
needed 189 votes. Elected with him were 
his vice presidential running mate, the 
renegade Radical J. Hortensio Quijano, 
Peronista governors in every state except 
Corrientes, where the result was still in 
doubt, and an overwhelming majority of 
the Chamber of Deputies. National Sena- 
tors would be chosen later by Peronista 
state legislatures. Perén’s victory went all 
the way down the line. 

The Wherewithal: Without waiting 
for Perén to take office, the Farrell gov- 
ernment, which he controls, prepared the 
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way for him to finance his program. The 
Central Bank of the Republic of Argen- 
tina, founded in 1935, controls currency 
and international exchange rates. Hitherto 
it has been owned jointly by the govern- 
ment and private banks, both Argentine 
and foreign. But on March 25 the govern- 
ment nationalized it and expropriated its 
capital. 

The government had already reached 
the legal limit of money it could borrow 
from the Central Bank, and that institu- 
tion’s recent annual report had criticized 
sharply the lavishness with which the 
government was spending money. Here- 
after there would be no criticism and no 
limit on credits. 
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CUBA: The Diamond Mystery 


It was no larger than a dime. But the 
famous 23-carat Capitolio diamond, 
worth $9,500 and set under 4-inch-thick 
glass in a gold-encrusted star in the 
floor of Cuba’s National Capitol, had 
been a tourists’ attraction since 1929. In 
that year the $20,000,000 Capitol build- 
ing with marble pillars, gold-knobbed 
washrooms and a facade like the United 
States Capitol in Washington was fin- 
ished. The thousands of Cubans who 
worked on it bought the diamond for 
their government. Official distances from 
Havana to all parts of Cuba were meas- 
ured from it. Usually the diamond was 

heavily guarded, and it seemed 
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secure in its formidable set- 
ting. But last week it was 
stolen. 

Police had only a few clues 
to follow: a trail of blood- 
stains leading from the shat- 
tered glass to a smashed win- 
dow pane, the imprint of lips 
on an unbroken portion of the 
glass, and “2:45-3:10” (the 
hour of the crime?) crayoned 
on the floor. 

When the theft was dis- 
covered on the morning of 
March 25, the President of 
the Senate suspended the 
scheduled opening of Con- 
gress and offered a $3,000 
reward for the return of the 
diamond. Havana newspapers 
had a field day. “What—if 
anything—is safe in Cuba?” 
El Mundo asked. Diario de la 
Marina wondered editorially 
if the Capitol dome would 
stay. 

Customs guards at the 
Havana airport intensified 
their search of the baggage of 
departing passengers. But the 
police chief thought it was an 
inside job. On March 27 a 
Senate Guard and a police- 
man, who were both on duty 
at the Capitol Sunday night, 








La Epoca, Buenos Aires 
An Argentine shudder over the Yankee “Nazi” threat 


were formally charged with 
the theft. There was still no 
trace of the diamond. 
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Singer: Joun Lewis, Welsh nephew of 
the UMW president, pinch-hit for the 
tenor star in the command performance 
of the operetta “Merrie England,” in 
London. He was applauded by Queen 
Elizabeth and Princesses Elizabeth and 
Margaret Rose. 


Godmother: Mrs. Frankuin D. RoosE- 
VELT was godmother at the christening 
in San Francisco of the daughter of her 
former dancer-protégé, Mrs. Mayris 


CuHaneY Martin. The child was named 
ANNA ELEANOR. 


The Anna Eleanors 


Error: PRESIDENT TRUMAN threw a curve 
ball at the Custom Tailors Guild of 
America when he wore a silver-striped 
bow tie* with his dinner jacket at the 
Jackson Day dinner. JAMES BALLETTA, 
president of the guild which annually 
selects America’s ten best-dressed men, 
said that such a tie would have been cor- 
rect only if the President had worn a 
single-breasted coat and a silver and 
black vest, which he didn’t. Baletta ad- 
mitted however, that President Truman 
may have started a fad. 


Jailed: Rosert S. Moore, ex-convict 


who won the confidence of Lions clubs 
by showing a photograph of himself giv- 
ing a desk set to President Truman and 


then was apprehended as a result of a . 





NEWSWEEK _ story 
Acme ‘NEWSWEEK, March 
ee 4), pleaded guilty 
in Kansas City on 
a bad check charge. 
He was sentenced 
to one year in jail. 








‘Acme 
Ellie Koeler, “the UNO girl” 


Promoter: A portrait of ELLm KoELER, 
“United Nations Girl” of Allentown, Pa., 
by Paut MELTSNER will be hung in the 
Luxembourg Museum in Paris, “to pro- 
mote cultural relations between France 
and the United States.” 


It Pays: Former Army Capt. Joun S. 
CHOLEWINSKI returned to New York from 
Okinawa to find the best job he could get 
was Cleaning streets. Attired in his Army 
uniform, with six overseas bars, he started 


to work and in a week’s time had received 
more than 100 offers of jobs. Last week 
he accepted an offer from an anonymous 
benefactor to.go to M.L.T. and study for 
a master’s degree in mechanical engineer- 
ing. The offer includes all school and liv- 
ing expenses for Cholewinski and his wife. 
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Cholewinski, on cleanup detail 


Birthdays: In New York, the ZaRIEF 
quadruplets, BENJAMIN, ELLEN, ELAINE, 
and Isapora, celebrated their second 
birthday, March 29. 

In Lexington, Ky., MAN o’ War quietly 
observed his 29th birthday on March 29. 
Since his retirement to Faraway Farm in 
1921 he has had 1,300,000 visitors, but 
his age—equivalent to 100 years of hu- 
man life—precluded any idea of a birth- 
day celebration. Illness prevented Will 
Harbut, his groom for sixteen years, from 
being with him. 


Married: BarsarA REEVE, of London, 
24, former British accounting-machine 
operator, and Sct. Grorce Nason of 
Menominee, Mich., 32, partially para- 
lyzed veteran, in Vaughan General Hos- 
pital, Chicago, March 27. Nason met Miss 
Reeve in London, before a machine-gun 
bullet paralyzed him from the waist down. 
The Red Cross arranged to have her flown 
here for the wedding. 

Jor E. Lewis, 46, night-club comedian, 
and MartTHa STEwakRT, 24, Hollywood 
actress, in Miami, March 31. 
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Stewart and Lewis seem pleased 


Divorced: Mrs. THomasina Mix Mart- 
THEws, 24, daughter of the late Tom Mix, 
and BernarD J. Matrusws, 27, radio 
executive; in Los Angeles, March 27, on 
the grounds of cruelty. Mrs. Matthews re- 
ceived $100 monthly and custody of their 
four children. 


Died: Noan Beery Sr., 62, screen villain 


for more than a quarter of a century; at 
Hollywood, April 1. 

Cwar.es F. Hurwey, 52, ex-governor 
of Massachusetts; in Boston, March 24. 

Martin L. Davey, 61, wealthy tree 
surgeon turned politician, governor of 
Ohio for two terms, 1935-39; at Kent, 
Ohio, March 31. 

GrorcE WasHINGTON, 74, developer of 
the instant coffee which bears his name; 
in Mendham, N. J., March 29. 

Fretp MarsHat Viscount Gort, 59, 
commander of ‘the BEF before Dun- 
kerque, and recently High Commis- 
sioner of Palestine; in London, March 31 
(see page 40). 
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How will the customers be created whose money 
will be needed to keep your plant going at profit- 
able levels? : 

Not by selling and advertising alone — nor by 
new gadgets or finer appearance or promises of 
better performance. | : 

If wages and distribution costs are to remain 


 slomers are frclony- baile loo! 


high, the only way you can keep prices low 
enough to create new customers (without affecting 
profits) is to increase production . . . lowering 
costs, attracting greater quantity and frequency 
of buying, making new jobs, giving business an 
adequate return on investment. 

The Bullard Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


for example: SEE HOW THE BULLARD MAN-AU-TROL VERTICAL 
TURRET LATHE LOWERS UNIT PRODUCTION COSTS 


LIGHTENS LABOR’S LOAD — Operator machines 
one piece manually, setting production method 
into automatic cycle; then merely loads, super- 
vises and unloads while Man-Au-Trot does the 
work. 


MAKES AUTOMATICITY VERSATILE — Automatically. 
handles any work within manually-operated 
scope of Vertical Turret Lathe. Converts in- 





stantly to manual operation on same or entirely 
different piece without affecting automatic cycle. 


SAVES SET-UP TIME — Set-up time from one class 
of work to another is only slightly more than for a 
manually-operated machine. 


REDUCES SALVAGE COST — Machines day after 
day with consistent accuracy not obtained under 
manual operation. 























BULLARD CREATES 
NEW METHODS 


TO MAKE MACHINES DO MORE 
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SCIENCE: The Triple A S Plea— 
‘Give Us Freedom of Research’ 


When the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science first met there 
in 1878, St. Louis was a sprawling river 
town with muddy streets and flickering 
gas lights. The famous astronomer Simon 
Newcomb delivered an address on “the 
course of nature as seen in the light of 
modern scientific and philosophic re- 
search.” The attendance was 134. 

Last week, 3,000 of the association’s 
27,000 members again convened in St. 
Louis for the first meeting since the war’s 
end. They represented 190 scientific so- 
cieties, ranging from astronomy to 
zoology. More than half the scientists 
read papers, some revealing the news in 
their particular fields, others dropping 
into the wartime practice of combin- 
ing the various branches of science in 
order to get immediate over-all results. 
Thus doctors reported on_ industrial 
problems; chemists, on pharmaceuti- 
cal progress. Mathematicians delved 
into population, engineering, and busi- 
ness surveys, while meteorologists de- 
scribed radar tests and physicists radio- 
active tracers in biology. 

War research, as such, was not a part 
of any program; yet inevitably attention 
turned to nuclear physics and atomic en- 
ergy. Laboratory studies related with 
scholarly caution frequently overflowed 
into impassioned pleas for scientific 
freedom of research with these strange 
new tools. And led by the retiring pres- 
ident of the association, Dr. Anton J. 


Fitzpatrick—St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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‘Carlson of the University of Chicago, 
diffident professors dared to speak 
frankly on questions of political and 
social significance. 

“It’s time we scientists stuck our necks 
out,” stormed Carlson. “Too many of us 
are afraid. Afraid of politics, afraid of the 
limelight of public discussion, afraid of 
our jobs.” 

Later Carlson stuck out his own neck 
in an address at the Kiel Auditorium to 
visiting scientists. The 71-year-old physi- 
ologist, who since his “retirement” six 
years ago has worked seven days a week, 
called the military-imposed blackout of 
atomic data a harbinger of “suspicion and 
fear” among nations. Then, accusing 
“some of the leading powers of the 
United Nations Organization,” specifical- 
ly the United States and Great Britain, 
of “artistic lying” and lack of integrity 
in international affairs,. Carlson con- 
demned Winston Churchill’s proposal for 
close military ties between Britain and 
the United States. , 

“Another world war,” he said solemnly, 
“will wreck and retard our industrial civ- 
ilization.” But, he added, “it will not 
obliterate our species.” 


Protection From Atoms 


In further contradiction of the general 
view that mankind will end in atomic 
disintegration, Dr. William F. Bale, Uni- 
versity of Rochester biophysicist, reported 
to the convention the development of 
adequate measures for reducing the 
physical hazards of producing nuclear 
energy. The chief hazards lie in ex- 
posure to free radia- 
tion and to fogs and 
dusts laden with ra- 
dioactive and non- 
radioactive chemi- 
cals. Prolonged ex- 
posure almost cer- 
tainly results in de- 
pression of the blood- 
forming organs, tem- 
porary or permanent 
sterilization, and 
even cancer. 

Dr. Bale cited the 
Hanford pile in which 
plutonium is _pro- 
duced as an example 
of safe operation of 
an atomic-energy in- 
stallation. Protection 
from the neutrons 
and gamma rays ac- 
companying fission, 
and from the short- 
lived radioactivity of 
the fission products, 
is assured by the use 
of massive concrete 
shields, together 
with remotely con- 
trolled operation of 
the pile. 








St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Carlson: Let’s stick our necks out 


A chain-reacting pile, either for power 
or plutonium production, Bale explained, 
will not keep on operating indefinitely 
because an accumulation of fission pro- 
ducts. with _ high neutron-absorption 
cross-sections gradually brings the chain 
reaction to a halt by absorbing the 
neutrons. This means that slugs of the 
metal undergoing fission must be pe- 
riodically removed from the pile and 
the accumulated impurities removed by 
chemical process. 

The intense beta- and gamma-ray 
activity of these slugs is one of the 
greatest hazards in the operation of 
nuclear fission plants. Most of the short 
“half-life” activities can be rendered 
negligible by subjecting the slugs to a 
““cooling” process before they are chemi- 
cally processed.. But the long-lived activi- 
ties which remain still make it necessary 
to effect the chemical processing by re- 
mote control and behind strong barriers 
to radioactivity. 

Dr. Bale said that radioactive dusts 
are particularly dangerous because their 
presence is so hard to detect. Sus- 
pected atmosphere and waste water 
must be constantly and_ thoroughly 
checked for radioactivity. 

Dr. Andrew B. Dowdy, radiologist and 
director of the Manhattan District project 
at the University of Rochester, reported 
that 100 babies were born each month 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn. He cited this as 
proof that productivity was not de- 
creased by employment on an atomic- 
energy installation. 


Put Your Brain to Work 


If you get that tired feeling at the end 
of the day, it isn’t fatigue at all; it’s 
sheer laziness, Dr. T. C. Barnes, physiol- 
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The Policy Back of the Policy — Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests our first consideration. 


OMFORTING indeed, is the knowledge a child has 
of a father’s care! ‘“Daddy is there to protect!” 
Your automobile insurance should provide assurance 
just as complete—the knowledge that in case of accident 
you have the best protection possible. With increased 
driving hazards you need it more now than ever before. 
To you, as to thousands of other policy- _ 





Remember these benefits when you buy a new car. 
Don’t sacrifice or “‘trade’”’ them for anything less. Investi- 
gate also the savings and outstanding service provided by 
the policy back of the policy in other types of casualty and 
fire insurance written by Hardware Mutuals—licensed 
in every state, with offices from coast to coast. 


holders, Hardware Mutuals policy back of the Automobile, Workmen's Compensation and other forms of 


policy can mean the freedom from worry that 
goes with the highest degree of sound protec- 


non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance 


tion—the benefit of experienced, nation-wide Hardware Mu tu als 


service, day or night; immediate handling of 
claims; and the’ full standard protection of 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


companies so capably managed that over FY aOR ers OU sa 


$99,000,000.00 in dividend savings have been 
returned to policyholders since organization. 





Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesolg 
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ogist of Hahnemann Medical College, 
Philadelphia, told members of the Triple 
A S. But if you wake up in the morning 
feeling fagged and no account, you can 
lay it to fatigue. 

Barnes, who is a brain-wave-measure- 
ment expert, tested medical students with 
his electro-encephalograph to check the 
rate of brain fatigue. At the end of a 
tough eight-hour working day, the brain- 
wave machine recorded only slight evi- 
dence of actual weariness, but plenty of 
proof of ordinary human laziness. 

Furthermore, the cranial detector said 
a 40-hour week should not tire any work- 
er. “Each of us in the use of our minds 
can actually voluntarily control electronic 
energy,” Barnes commented. “Within the 
limits imposed by physiological factors— 
the way we breathe, what we eat, the 


" sugar content of our blood—it can thus be 


said scientifically that the human will is a 
free physical and psychic force. We are 
our own atomic energizers.” 


Fly Papers 


Food needed for starving millions, esti- 
mated at $1,000,000,000 or 10 to 15 per 
cent of America’s annual farm yield, is be- 
ing eaten by insects. Dr. Ernest N. Cory, 
Maryland State entomologist, reported to 
the AAAS that crop destruction of this 
kind has steadily increased within the last 
twenty years, chiefly because of the intro- 
duction of foreign insects. Airplane trans- 
ports, he fears, may bring new pests from 
overseas, despite the precaution- 














(NEWSWEEK, May 29, 1944), according to 
Dr. J. W. Heuberger, plant pathologist. 
Dithane alone cuts down the disease by 
only 15 per cent; when combined with 
zinc sulfate, it affords 87 per cent control. 


Penicillin Stumper 


Dr. R. B. Woodward of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who in 1944 turned the difficult 
trick of synthesizing quinine, told the 
Triple A S why penicillin synthesis had 
stumped him and other researchers 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 28). 

During the war, when mold produc- 
tion was at low ebb, the youthful or- 
ganic chemist and other scientists finally 
managed to hit upon penicilloic acid in 
their effort to create the mold drug in 
the laboratory. This acid, which is peni- 
cillin plus one molecule of water, can 
easily be synthesized by several methods 
which are commercially practical and in- 
expensive. 

But to break the acid into penicillin, 
the molecule of water must be removed, 
and for two years, how to do that has 
eluded the best brains: in British and 
American chemistry labs. 


MEDICINE: Treatment by P-32 


Since 1936, when Ernest O. Lawrence 
and his associates at the University of 
California first began to use radioactive 
phosphorus for the treatment of disease, 
reports on its effects on leukemia and 
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other malignant disorders have trickled 


through the pages of medical journals. 


At the convention Dr. Edward H. 
Reinhard of Washington University in 
St. Louis made the first long-range evalu- 
ation of this dramatic form of therapy. 
His report covered four years’ use of the 
element on 159 severely stricken patients 
of the Mallinckrodt Institute of Radi- 
ology, St. Louis. 

To prepare what 1s clinically called 
P-32, metallic red phosphorus was radio- 
activated by whirling it through the 
Washington University cyclotron and 
bombarding it with high-speed deuterons. 
The resultant radioactive phosphorus 
was then put in a simple salt solution 
and given to patients by intravenous 
injections. 

Treatment brought improvement last- 
ing from six months to a number of years 
in patients suffering from polycythemia 
vera (excessive red blood corpuscles), 
thereby backing the conclusion that “ra- 
dioactive phosphorus is probably the best 
therapeutic agent available at the present 
time” for this disease. 

The chemical also showed satisfactory 
results in chronic leukemia. But in the 
great majority of cases it had no favor- 
able effects on acute lymphatic leukemia 
or on any types of cancer for which it has 
been tried by Dr. Reinhard. 

Summing up the advantages of radio- 
active phosphorus over X-ray, as ob- 
served in his survey, Reinhard pointed 
out that the element can be selectively 
concentrated in organs with a 





ary treatment of all planes with 


high phosphorus content, such 





insecticides before they enter the 
United States. A foreign pest, 
leaving its natural enemies be- 
hind and settling down in a 
country unprepared to cope with 
it, often becomes a major plague, 
as for example the Japanese 
beetle. 

Cory reproached the _indi- 
vidual farmer for his failure to 
cooperate in wiping out flies, 
roaches, and other crop-destroy- 
ing and disease-spreading insects. 
“Americans hate regimentation,” 
he observed, “and clean as one 
farm may be, there always will 
be neighbors who consider it their 
inalienable right to raise flies.” 

Other entomologists offered 
these reports on insect control: 
@ Two Michigan State College 
scientists, J. Howard Muncie and 
Walter F. Morofsky, consistently 
obtained evenly distributed re- 
sults by spraying fields with 
DDT from the ground instead of 
by air. At an estimated seasonal 
cost of $10 for 15 acres, DDT 
thus dispersed will destroy leaf 
hoppers, flea beetles, and aphids 
“99 out of 100 times.” 

@ Early blight, one of the most 
destructive diseases of potato 
plants, responds quickly to a 
combination of zinc sulfate and 
the organic fungicide dithane 











International 
Delightful to See: Blind since 1944, Mrs. Shirley 
Jane Vetter regained her sight after her daughter Ta- 
mara was born in a Seattle hospital last July. Immediate- 
ly following the birth she was able to see the baby in 
dim outline. Since then Mrs. Vetter’s sight has im- 
proved gradually until it is now pronounced normal. 
Doctors described her condition as “shock blindness.” 


as bone and tissues in which ma- 
lignant cells are multiplying rap- 
idly. Furthermore Reinhard re- 
ported that it is easy to adminis- 
ter; therapeutic doses have never 
been known to cause radiation 
sickness; and the half life of P-32 
(14.3 days) permits steady ra- 
diation of tissues for several 
weeks, yet is short enough so 
that the destructive effect on tis- 
sues can be controlled. 


Death-Low Arms Making 


Deaths from munitions ex- 
plosives in the second world war 
were cut to less than 3 per 100,- 
000 workers annually, far fewer 
than in 1917-18, Dr. William J. 
McConnell of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. told the 
Triple A S. 

McConnell based his figure on 
a survey covering 101 govern- 
ment-owned ordnance plants in 
which workers produced and 
loaded 95 per cent of all military 
explosives and large-caliber am- 
munition and 90 per cent of all 
small arms ammunition made 
during the recent .war. There 
were only six fatalities in the 
last eighteen months of the war 
and a total of 28 in 968,000 
man-years of operations, Dr. 


























Especially nice 
After a nasty day 
Is that highball coming soon. 


For the whiskey and ice 
Always seem to play 
A pleasant and cheerful tune. 


H. E. Kelley 


Voe a tilly 


There’s a touth-of-quality about Old 
Thompson that makes it really some- 
thing to look forward to. That’s 
because this whiskey is blended in 
Kentucky by Glenmore in the inimita- 
ble Glenmore way. Pour Old Thompson 
in that pre-dinner drink and reach the 
height of highball enjoyment. 

Blended Whiskey—86.8 Proof—65% Grain Neutral Spirits 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Inc. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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ci family trees Lsie leaves 


Bird masks. Animal masks. Masks to 
frighten, mystify or amuse. Though 
they look different, they are of the 
same material—wood. 


In our modern civilization, wood 
takes on even more varied appearances. 
It may become paper or plastics . . . a 
rayon dress or an explosive . . . photo- 
graphic film or Cellophane. 

Primitive man of the far Pacific 
changes the form and look of wood 
with knife and paint. Our scientists 


depend upon a chemical—caustic soda. 
This agent reduces raw lumber to cellu- 
lose and lignin. These two substances 
enter into the manufacture of objects 
as different as sponges and plywood 
airplanes. 


By producing great quantities of 
caustic soda — among other essential 
chemicals—Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation is making a noteworthy 
contribution to the complex workings 
of American industry. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION © WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Alkalies *¢ Chlorine ¢ Calcium Carbonate © Calcium Chloride © Dry Ice © Other Basic and Intermediate 
Organic and Inorganic Chemicals © Specialized Clesning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home 


War sped up the use of wood in the 
chemical industry. And as science 
continues to develop more and more 
uses for this material . . . che part of 
Wyandotte will assume ever-growing 
importance. 


yandotte 
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It Won't Hurt a Bit: This Seattle 
child was one of séveral hundred thou- 
sand West Coast residents vaccinated 


last week as medical officials fought a 


threatened epidemic of what has been 
diagnosed as a virulent form of smallpox, 
brought from the Orient by returning 
servicemen. Scores of cases were report- 
ed, with at least six deaths by March 31. 





McConnell stated. Of these, 22 were from 
TNT, as compared with 475 from TNT 
in the last war; three from nitrogen oxides, 
two from carbon tetrachloride, and one 
from ethyl compounds. 
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Dollars Against Cancer 


In both executive and medical fields, 
the American Cancer Society's war 
against cancer has made encouraging 
headway in the last year. Workers are 
now organized to test new theories, to 
exchange scientific research, and to edu- 
cate both doctors and the public in can- 
cer detection and the knowledge that, 
when recognized in its early stages, the 
disease can often be cured. 

Despite this progress, the death rate 
from cancer is still climbing. There isn’t 
enough money to finance the fight. While 
$94 is available for each of the country’s 
175,000 cases of infantile paralysis and 
$22 for each of the 680,000 cases of tu- 
berculosis, cancer, which skills 175,000 
Americans yearly, is allocated only $8 for 
each of its 500,000 cases. 

To balance this tragic inequality, the 
American Cancer Society, under the 
leadership of Eric A. Johnston, this 
week launches an all-out national drive 
for $12,000,000. Sixty per cent of the 
money will be kept within the states for 
education and increased service to pa- 
tients. Approximately 25 per cent will 
be used for cancer research, organized on 
a national scale, 9 per cent for nationwide 
programs of public information, and 6 
per cent for administration and fund 
raising costs. 
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London Calling Russia 


For the first time last week, Russians 
could hear news in Russian direct from 
England—if they had short-wave radios. 
On March 24, the British Broadcasting 
Corp. inaugurated Govorit London (“This 
Is London Calling”), a half-hour, thrice- 
daily series. Designed to maneuver the 
English viewpoint past the Soviet Union’s 
strict internal press censorship, the pro- 
grams emphasize BBC-brand news. But 
each show also has lighter features—the 
first broadcast concluded with a fifteen- 
minute Scottish bagpipe recital. 

The new BBC programs spotlighted 
American plans for a similar series. The 
Russians have broadcast regularly to the 
United States and Britain since before the 
war. While he was Ambassador to Russia, 


W. Averell Harriman last fall urged that - 


the United States start broadcasts to the 
Soviet to promote better mutual under- 
standing. He suggested that the broad- 
casts be made as official as possible, in- 
cluding ‘government statements, news, 
and music, and he urged an immediate 
study of the feasibility of such a program. 

Assistant Secretary of State William 
Benton took up Harriman’s idea, discuss- 


ing a duo-plan with the BBC. Wary of , 


Kremlin disfavor, the BBC at first hung 
back. But a month ago Benton and the 
then British Minister of Information, Ed- 
ward J. Williams, agreed that their two 
governments should begin the long pro- 
posed broadcasts.” 

Benton has more obstacles in his way 
than the BBC. Congress must first ap- 
prove the idea and appropriate for it— 
which should happen by June. Further- 
more, the United States has no transmit- 
ters that can push programs into the heart 
of Russia. Once that problem is overcome, 
perhaps by using transmitters in Algiers 
or American-occupied Germany, the gov- 
ernment must find broadcasters who know 
Russian. Even after all that, the operation 
will be something of a pig in a poke. No 
one has any accurate idea of the number 
of radios in Russia—though the official 
guess is between 60,000 and 70,000 for 
more than 193,000,000 persons. 
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It’s Tokens, Four to One 


“Do you favor a return to rationing in 
order to save essential foods needed to 
feed the victims of war in other coun- 
tries?” 

Cecil Brown put the question to the 
nation’s housewives on his March 18 
news commentary (Mutual, Monday- 
Friday, 11-11:15 a.m., EST). In a week, 
Brown, network headquarters and the in- 
dividual stations were deluged with out- 
spoken opinions from not only the house- 
wives but their brothers, husbands, and 
children. By last week end, a startling 
4,666 letters had been received. The 
equally startling vote: 3,744 wanted ra- 
tioning back. Only 922 held out against 
restoration of the red and blue tokens, 











HE NEVER MISSES on important things, like 
sending birthday flowers. And there's a 
hint of heather and fern about him that’s as 
clean as a fresh breeze across Scotland. 





SUCCESS TIP:—Just get That Wonderful 
Seaforth Feeling and see for yourself. It's 
the reassuring lift that comes from the 
regular heather-fresh grooming routine 
with Seaforth. In their sturdy stoneware 
mugs and jugs . . . $1 each, plus tax. In 
combination gift sets . . . $2 to $7, plus 
tax. Alfred D. McKelvy Co., 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza. New York 20. 
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WE CAN’T 
§-t-r-e-t-c-h it! 
... we wish we could, because 
the demand for accommoda- 
tions continues to exceed the 
number of rooms _ available. 
That’s why we continue to urge 
our patrons to write, wire or 
telephone: well in advance for 
reservations . . . And it will 
help us both if you will remem- 
ber to cancel them when a trip 
is postponed or called off. 


Parker House 


BOSTON 
A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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That State May Speak 


Back on Jan. 1 the State Department 
started a new information service to 
tell the American story abroad—mainly 
through daily radio bulletins to the press 
and public of countries where news was 
blacked out. Soon afterward, the Associ- 
ated Press and the United Press cut their 
wires to the State Department, depriving 
the new service of a major source of its 
raw material, The press agencies wanted 
no government competition in their own 
sale of news abroad, and they were afraid 
of being labeled propaganda agencies 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 28). The International 
News Service, however, left its State De- 
partment wires up. For two months As- 
sistant Secretary of State William Benton 
has been arguing against the AP-UP 
stand. Last week he got added support 
from the outside. 

A Commission on Freedom of the Press, 
created in March 1944 and headed by 
Robert M. Hutchins, president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, backed him up in a 
15,000-word report called “Peoples 
Speaking to Peoples.” The report was 
written te Llewellyn White and Robert 
D. Leigh on behalf of the 


couldn’t do it even if they devoted all 
their resources to it. The American peo- 
ple have that responsibility themselves 
through their government ... The wire 
services .. . share that responsibility with 
the rest of the American people.” 

The Commission on Freedom of the 
Press went several steps farther than Ben- 
ton had gone in recent radio talks and 
press interviews. It recommended that 
Congress approve funds for the State De- 
partment to carry on the informational 
activities pioneered by the Overseas 
Branch of the Office of War Information 
and Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs during the war. It also 
suggested creation of “federated, non- 
profit, cooperative associations” of the 
major information industries—books, news- 
papers, magazines, radio, and motion pic- 
tures—to cooperate with the government. 

Other recommendations: 

@Removal of political and other barriers 
through an international covenant within 
the framework of the UNO to permit the 
free flow of world news and other in- 
formation. 

@Creation of an autonomous unit within 
the UNO E¢onomic and Social Council 





poets, theologians, econo- 
mists, educators, bankers, law- 
yers, and assorted intellectuals 
who make up the unofficial 
commission.” It will be pub- 
lished by the University of 
Chicago Press. 

To All the Peoples: Ben- 
ton quoted briefly from the 
report in a speech on March 
81 before the New York 
Newspaper Women’s Club. - 
He said that many “forward- . 
looking, intelligent editors and 
publishers of America” agreed 
with him. Furthermore, he 
said, “service to all of the 
world’s communities should 
be the goal of the AP, the UP, 
and the INS, instead of just 
some of them. This goal 
should include a great in- 
crease in the volume of news 
available to every foreign edi- 
tor directly from American 
sources. - 

“, . . The Associated Press 
and the United Press and the 
International News Service 
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have the responsibility to pro- 
vide a comprehensive pro- 
gram of information, knowl- 
edge, and cultural interchange 
for the rest of the world. They 
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International 
Television-less: Many newsmen at the UNO 
Security Council meeting in New York found that 
it was much easier to cover the sessions by watch- 
ing television sets installed to accommodate overflow 
reporters, than it was to work in the crowded press 
box. But the equipment was removed for “repairs” 
four days after the sessions opened. The “repairs” 


‘coincided with a jurisdictional dispute between 


two AFL unions over the television cameramen. 
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“to promote the free flow of true informa- 
tion and the removal of artificial barriers.” 
Organization in principal world news 
centers of foreign correspondents associa- 
tions with strict self-administered codes 
of ethics. 

@Merging of all United States cable and 
radio-telegraph communications com- 
panies except Press Wireless, which trans- 
mits only press material, voluntarily if 
possible and by Congressional act if not. 


The Case for Enterprise: Com- 
menting on the commission’s report, Kent 
Cooper, executive director of the AP, 
said: “.. . Discussion and well-intentioned 
recommendations such as these undoubt- 
edly are, continue to provide hope that a 
practical plan may develop even if it is 
not Utopian.” 

Hugh Baillie, president of the UP, was 
more critical: “We are not at all interested 
in joining a ‘federation’ for export of 
American news. We believe American 
news is most effectively distributed 
abroad by the independent and competi- 
tive activities of the various American 
press associations.” 
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Unstripped Stripes 

The two-week storm over censorship of 
the Mediterranean edition of the soldier 
newspaper Stars and Stripes (NEWSWEEK, 
March 25) abated last week. Lt. Gen. 
John C. H. Lee, Mediterranean command- 
er, rescinded his order requiring prepub- 
lication “approval” of GI letters to the 
paper’s celebrated “Mail Call” column. 

Lee’s public-relations officer, Lt. Col. 
A. Delbert Clark, former New York 
Times correspondent, was named “offi- 
cer in charge” of the paper and given 
“complete authority and responsibility for 
the continued operation of Stars and 
Stripes in consonance with the highest 
standards of American journalism and of 
the Army of the United States.” 

This move satisfied Maj. Hal C. Kestler 
and 54 members of his staff, who had 
requested reassignment over the censor- 
ship issue. Clark insisted reports Kestler 
had been fired were “due to a misunder- 
standing.” He added that no action would 
be taken against the staff members and 
that if they wished to renew their appli- 
cations for reassignment they would be 
transferred “without prejudice.” 
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Nice Work 


The most envied correspondents in 
Washington for the past month have been 
William Barclay and Philip Jordan, par- 
liamentary experts of The London Daily 
Express and The London Daily Mail. 
Rushed to the American capital when 
it looked as if the British loan would be 
debated on the floor of Congress, they 
basked in the Washington springtime, 
waiting for the big day. Now, with the 
debate more than a fortnight off, they 

ave been given new assignments—with- 
out even a line of copy to show for their 
Washington junket. 








IF your car feels like heé..its time for 
MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 





Muar aasaadila FEELING LASTS LONGER WITH MARFax ’ 


If your car feels weary and worn, couple of hundred miles but for 
especially over rough pavement, at least 1,000! Tough, shock- 
change to Marfak Chassis Lubri- resisting, Marfak resists squeeze-out. 
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economic agreements that followed the 
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OIL: The Big Three Tangle in the Middle East 


In the wasteland of sand and rock east 
of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf 
lie the richest petroleum reserves ever 
discovered—rich enough to bring the 
poverty-stricken people of Iran and Ara- 
bia a long way toward the living stand- 
ards of Western civilization. The rival 
Russian, British, and American interests 
in this oil area were dramatized last week 
when Soviet Ambassador Andréi A. Grom- 
yko walked out of the United Nations 
Security Council (see page 32). 

Had the three great powers composed 
their differences and agreed upon a world 
oil policy at the time of the San Francisco 
conference last year, the United Nations 
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might have had smoother sailing at the 
start. But the rivalry is too old to be 
settled with a few words. The Soviet- 
British end of it dates back to 1901, when 
the first British oil concession in Iran was 
obtained. by an Australian, William 
D’Arcy. Out of this grew the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co., which the British Gov- 
ernment bought in 1914, and which has 
continued to be the dominant force in 
Iranian oil. 

The Russians, by agreement with the 
British, moved into the northern prov- 
inces of Iran in 1907. After the Soviet 
Revolution, they moved out again. About 
the same time the British, in one of the 
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first world war, gave to the French the 


.quarter interest which the Germans held 


in Anglo-Iranian and concluded a mo- 
nopoly agreement at San Remo, Italy. 
The United States objected so strongly 
that the British then made room for an 
American quarter interest, now held by 
the Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) and the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

Enter America: Not until 1933 did 
American oilmen get a major concession 
of their own. The Standard Oil Co. of 
California paid King Ibn Saud of Saudi 
Arabia some 30,000 gold sovereigns 
(about $240,000) as first installment for 
the right to exploit the oil in most of the 
Arabian Peninsula and in Bahrein Island 
(see map). The Texas Co. bought a half 
interest in this concession for $40,000,- 
000, and the two companies formed the 
Arabian American Oil Co., now engaged 
in extensive development. The British 
had been after the oil but Ibn Saud chose 
the Americans: because, he told them, 
“you are so far away.” 

This spring Saudi Arabian production 
is approaching 150,000 barrels a day; 
daily output in Bahrein is about 20,000 
barrels. A pipeline to Palestine or Egypt 
is to be built; perhaps in 1948, but with- 
out American Government financing as 
proposed during the war. 


Significance-—— 


Until atomic energy can be harnessed 
in power plants, oil will continue to be 
the world’s chief source of motive power. 
Finding, possessing, and protecting oil 
have heavily influenced both the diplo- 
macy of peace and the strategy of war. 

American airmen who survived the 
costly raids on Ploesti know how oil 
dominated the AAF bombing strategy in 
the war just ended. On the German side, 
Rommel’s thrust through Egypt and 
Paulus’s push to Stalingrad were both 
aimed at the Middle East oil fields. In the 
first world war the British sent a large 
expedition to Basra which captured 
Baghdad and drove the Turks from the 
Mosul fields. Now Britain’s main strategic 
concern in Palestine is the security of the 
pipeline which carries Mosul oil to the 
refinery at Haifa. 

Although American oilmen lagged be- 
hind the British in getting big oil con- 
cessions in the Middle East, American 
production in that area, according to 
geologists, could outrank oil production 


_ 


‘in the United States. Within the next 


twenty years, it may do so. The center of 
world oil production may shift gradually 
from the Caribbean area—the Gulf states 
and part of Latin America—to the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Company rivalries also are involved in 
the fight for Middle East oil. The pro- 
ducing combination, California Standard 
‘and the Texas Co., conceivably could 
nose .out the Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
from its traditional No. 1 position be- 
cause Saudi Arabia, where Arabian Amer- 
ican has its exclusive concession, is re- 
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Sometimes a department seems to 
operate on a turtle’s schedule. Noth- 
ing ever goes out on time. 

The payroll is late, the compara- 
tive sales report is late. the trial 
balances and the production sched- 
ules are late. Meanwhile, overhead 
mounts, tempers shorten, and even 
the best customers grow impatient 
with the long un-understood delay. 

Moore Business Forms can cut 


by designing forms for specific pur- 
poses. The whole office procedure 


can be speeded up, often by a single 
change. 


Moore forms reduce over-all cost, 
as well. The question to ask of your 
business operation is “How much 
does it come to altogether?” Count 
salaries, paper, carbons, forms, 
machines. Moore forms can lower 










AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, N.Y. 
PAC'FiC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 

COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 

MCOGRE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA,GA. 
In Csnada-—Meore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Teronte; 


Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Ce., Ltd., Montreal 


radically into lateness and overtime 


the figure as much as 20% to 50%. 


To see how, get in touch with 
headquarters of your nearest Moore 
division, as listed below, or its local 
office. Moore Business Forms, Inc. 
consists of companies long under 
Moore ownership, now also under 
the Moore name. Moore stands ready 
to supply you with everything from 
a simple sales book to the most intri- 
cate multiple-copy form. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 
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Your home is your castle 


» « « when it’s protected 
by an ANCHOR Fence 


Yes . . . privacy, beauty and peace of mind are 
all yours when your home or estate is bordered 
by an Anchor Chain Link Fence. You have day 
and night protection against vandals, trespassers, 
short-cut seekers, picnickers and animals that 
deface your shrubbery . . . your children are kept 
from dashing out into traffic . . . carefully de- 
signed fence ‘‘sets off’’ the beauty of your grounds. 
For detailed information, beautiful illus- 
trations of actual installations, send today 
for our free catalog No. 114. Shows many 
types of Anchor Fence available for resi- 


dential use. Write to: Anchor Post Fence 
Co., 6612 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


Anchor Fence 


nwide Sales and Erecting Service 
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Wyatt sets limits on all building except housing for veterans 


ported to contain more oil than the states 
of California and Texas combined. 

The United States and Britain, which 
now control all the Middle Eastern oil, 
have drafted an oil treaty still to be rati- 
fied by the Senate and opposed by some 
oilmen because they fear an international 
board: will have rate-fixing powers. Rus- 
sia—which has vast, untapped oil re- 
serves of its own—is not a party to this 
treaty, but British and American states- 
men hope Russia can be brought into it. 
British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin 
said recently: “I would be quite willing 
if the Soviet would join Britain and 
America in an international oil agree- 
ment which would solve this conflict for 
oil as between great allies.” 


ows 


CONSTRUCTION: Stop Order 


The construction industry finally got its 
long-expected stop order on March 26. 
Veterans’ Emergency Housing Program 
Order No. 1 aims to channel building 
materials into low-cost houses for veterans 
by drastic limitations on other construc- 
tion. 

But the stop order, strictly speaking, 
was no such thing. Builders had known 
since February that the government was 
planning to put some construction con- 
trols back in force. Those who started 
building on the theory that work in 
progress would be exempted were ahead 
of the game. Also exempted: $400 worth 
of residential remodeling, $1,000 worth 
of store improvements, $15,000 worth of 
factory alterations, and all work on sewers, 
roads, utilities, and waterways. Other 
construction or repairs must be approved 
by a Civilian Production Administration 
field office in collaboration -with a local 
advisory committee. 

By itself the order won't build houses. 
CPA Administrator John D. Small cited 


the rate at which current production of 
building materials is falling below esti- 
mated 1946 requirements: lumber and 
brick by 18 per cent,* plywood by 29 per 
cent, gypsum board and lath 32 per cent, 
cast-iron soil pipe 29 per cent, asphalt 
roofing 15 per cent. In an effort to in- 
crease the flow of such items, National 
Housing Expediter Wilson W. Wyatt 
urged the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee to restore to the House-ap- 
proved Patman emergency housing bill 
$600,000,000 in subsidies for building- 
materials producers. 

But the industry holds that price relief 
would be better than subsidies. For ex- 
ample, the Johns-Manville Corp. an- 
nounced it had stopped making asbestos 





©The new mail-order catalogues of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. and Montgomery Ward & Co. highlight the 
effects of the lumber shortage. Page after page of 
such — as doors, moldings, window sashes, and 
cold frames is stamped “not available.” 
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roofing shingles, insulating-board sheath- 
ing, and several other products because 
they had to be sold at a loss. 


Significance-———~— 


Although no one denies the urgent 
need for veterans’ housing, the latest 
building order tnay not be the best way 
to provide it. Because of decentralized 
administration and the amount of local 
discretion granted, many types of build- 
ings barred in one community are likely 
to be permitted in others. New industrial 
plants that would increase employment 
and help relieve widespread shortages are 
likely to be disapproved or held up in the 
welter of official red tape. 

Moreover, the scarcity of materials is 
only one obstacle to a mass ain me? 
gram. A greatly expanded force of skilled 
labor wil be needed, and restrictive 
building codes must be liberalized. 
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UNIONS: Three-Headed UAW 


During the General Motors strike, 
when negotiations were interrupted by 
President Charles E. Wilson’s illness, 
the United Auto Workers’ vice president, 
Walter Reuther, asked for a cigarette, 
saying: “Wilson’s gone to the hospital, 
so I guess I'll go to hell.” 

Reuther,, who habitually _ neither 
smokes nor drinks, last week got ex- 
cited enough to smoke another cigarette. 
In their Atlantic City convention, the 
hard-drinking,' two-fisted, rough-and- 
tumble auto workers had elected him 
their president. To do so they turned 
out, after eight years, R. J. Thomas, who 
is cut more to their pattern: He chews 
tobacco and takes a sociable drink. The 
auto workers are fond of Thomas, so 
they gave him Reuther’s old job of first 
vice president. George F. Addes was 
reelected secretary-treasurer without op- 
position. Richard Frankensteen’s vice 
presidency went to Richard T. Leonard, 
head of the UAW Ford department. 

The changes made an odd mosaic of 
the union’s structure (see Labor Trends, 
page 78). Reuther, despite his victory, 
did not win control. On the new execu- 
tive board, Addes and Thomas control 
789 out of the 1,169 votes. 

The man who really emerged from the 
convention with increased power was 
Addes, who sometimes changes his flam- 
boyant ties twice a day but never the 
expression on his swarthy face. When 
Reuther in his acceptance speech said: 
“I extend my hand to George Addes, 
and together we can unite this organiza- 
tion,” Addes, who had his feet on*a 
desk and was gazing ceilingward with 
is impersonal eyes, blew another smoke 
ting and watched it rise. 


On the Other Foot 


A new version of the man-bites-dog 
story came out of St. Louis last week. 
The local office of the National Labor 
Relations Board ordered the American 








GREATER OIL OUTPUT 


THROUGH TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


Deeper drilling operations and the opening of new oil 
fields from the Arctic Circle to Cape Horn reflect the 
urgent need for greater oil production. And Torrington 
Bearings play a large part_in this program of expansion 
by helping to increase the efficiency of oil field equipment 
under normal and severe operating conditions. . 


Also, in virtually every type of heavy-duty machinery 
used in the steel, paper, construction, and other industries, 
Torrington Bearings assure smooth, efficient performance 
at a minimum expenditure of power and maintenance 
time. Engineered to provide long service life and ex- 
tremely high load capacity, Torrington Bearings require 
a minimum of service attention. Regardless of how exact- 
ing the specifications may be, there is a size and type of 
Torrington Bearing which. will do the job to the best 
possible advantage. 


When you need advice regarding your bearing problems, 
either routine or unusual, remember that Torrington’s 
Bantam Bearings Division has had years of experience 
in the design and construction of anti-friction bearings, 


large and small, to meet specific requirements. We invite 
your consultation. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA ° TORRINGTON, CONN. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 
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To sell anything MEN buy... 


PM: 


It’s easy to make an impression 
on the “P.M. Minp”—because_ 
the man who buys Popular 
Mechanics year after year is a 
deliberate ad reader, not just 
an ad looker. 


‘There are 314 MILLION of 
these alert, inquisitive, open- 
minded men—a lively, result- 
producing market for every 
man-bought product from 
shampoo to shotguns. 


It pays to put Popular Me- 
chanics on your schedule and 
REACH THE P. M. Minp! 








No, the makers of these hair tonics don’t 
all advertise in Popular Mechanics. We 
think they could do so profitably. 3% 
MILLION men buy a lot of hair tonic. 
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Car & Foundry Co. to “cease and desist 
from encouraging membership” in 
unions. 

The case began back in July 1944, 
when the company fired Preston W. 
Roper, a Negro chainman who refused 
to join the AFL Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen. It didn’t want union trou- 
ble during a manpower shortage. 

The NLRB held that since the union 
did not have a closed shop, Roper had 
the right to refuse to join. It ordered 
the company to offer him reinstate- 
ment. 


21,500,000 Man-Days 


In February, the Labor Department 
reported last week, strikes lost the na- 
tion 21,500,000 man-days of work. At $1 
an hour, the level of average hourly 
wages the department found in its last 
survey, February strikes cost the work- 
ers $172,000,000. In February 1929, 
strikes took only 156,000 man-days. At 
56.6 cents an hour, the 1929 yearly 
average, they cost $706,368. In February 
1939, strikes took 553,000 man-days. At 
the 1939 yearly ‘average of 63.3 cents an 
hour, they cost $2,800,392. 
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OPA: How Long? 


Price control will expire on June 30 
unless Congress extends it. In Washing- 
ton last week the House Banking and 
Currency Committee became a national 
sounding board for everybody’s opinion. 
Economic Stabilizer Chester A. Bowles, 
final star witness for the defense, said the 
present optimistic outlook for business 
would be reversed if the Office of Price 
Administration’s powers are “broadly 
weakened.” Rent control, he said, might 
have to be continued beyond another 
vear, but most every other control could 
end by June 30, 1947. 

The elder statesman Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch was another star advocate of con- 
tinuing price controls.* This was _ his 
theme: “Increase production. This is the 
law and the prophets . . . Stop increas- 
ing money supply. Stop decreasing taxes 
until the budget is balanced. Stop bunk- 
ing the public by saying wage increases 
can be granted without increase in price 
levels. Do not fear to increase prices or 
wages where necessary to get and stimu- 
late production. Continue price controls, 
subject to indicated modifications for a 
year. Allow profit but no profiteering . .. 
Take care of those between the mill- 
stones—clerks, government employes, 
pensioners, et al . . . Stimulate founding 
and financing small business . . . Cut 
government costs . . . in time of defla- 
tion we should spend; in time of infla- 
tion we should save. 

“Eliminate all strikes or lockouts for a 
year, but arrange that hardships are 
guarded against. Set up a High Court 
of Commerce, a sort of Supreme Econom- 





_*For an opinion, see Ralph Robey’s Business 
Tides, page 74. 


ic Council which can decide questions 
involved in the above points and related 
subjects.” Ss 
Where They Stand: Other argu- 
ments brought out in the hearings: 
@ Government: Paul Porter, Bowles’s 
successor as OPA chief, said prices would 
rise 30 to 50 per cent in the next year 
if not controlled. He promised to suspend 
ceilings on industrial equipment and “a 
great number of relatively unimportant 
consumer durable items.” Secretary of the 
Treasury Fred M. Vinson said if price 
control were abandoned “there would be 
so much effort spent in beating the mar- 
ket . . . we would find total production 
decreased rather than increased.” 
@ Business: The United States Chamber 
of Commerce called for gradual abandon- 
ment of price control with ceilings abol- 





EVERYWHERE THAT MARY WENT 


By Rube Goldberg. | 








Re gels 
Goldberg—The New York Sun 


ished by Oct. 31 this year; adjusting rent 
control now and dropping it by Oct. 31, 
1947, and ending of subsidies within six 
months. The National Association of 
Manufacturers, said its president, Robert 
R. Wason, wants price control given back 
to buyers according to “the realities of 
the market place.” The National Retail 
Dry Goods Association does not want to 
“end price control immediately” but “to 
amend it to increase production.” 
@Labor: President William Green urged, 
“Prolong the OPA without crippling 
amendments for another year and rent 
controls even longer.” 

@Consumezs: Miss Caroline Ware, pro- 
fessor of social work at Howard Univer- 
sity, said she spoke for twenty women’s 
organizations of 10,000,000 members who 
want price control continued for one year 
and rent control for two. 
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AIRLINES: Aurora Uproar 


On the night of March 23 a spectacu- 
lar aurora-borealis display was_ visible 
in Atlantic coast states as far south as the 
Carolinas. To airlines flying the North 











Ih southern Utah and northern 
Arizona, you'll find one of Nature's 





finest art exhibits; massive monuments, 





beautiful temples, immense canyons... 





brilliant in flaming colors. 








When travel conditions permit, 
visit Utah's Zion and Bryce Canyon 
National Parks...and the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. Together with 
Cedar Breaks National Monument 
and Kaibab National Forest they 
present 1708 square miles of breath- 
taking scenic beauty. 
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These wonderlands are so closely 
Great White Throne— Zion National Park, Utah 





grouped that all may be seen ina 





few days time ... can even be visited 
as a “stop-over” when enroute to or 
from California, via: Union Pacific. 
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‘Aged Whiskey Leaving the Rackhouses’’—painted at the distillery by the famous artist, Zoltan Sepeshy 


88 years at fine whiskey-making 


makes this whiskey good 


IMPERIAL 


Hleum Wilber Llenited Whiskey 
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86 proof. The straight whiskies 
in this product are 4 years or 
more old. 30% straight whiskey. 
70% grain neutral spirits. Hiro™ 
Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, !'!. 
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Atlantic run, the northern lights were 
anything but heavenly. The magnetic 
disturbance frequently blanked out radio 
communications, especially at night. Be- 
cause the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion requires any plane at sea to be in 
hourly contact with shore’ stations, more 
mar a dozen transocean flights were de- 
layed. 

Northern lights, connected with sun- 
spot activity, hadn’t bothered. the air- 
lines much since last summer. Meteorolo- 
gists think the cycle will be on an upward 
swing until perhaps 1948—sad news for 
radio and airline operators. 
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RAILROADS: Passenger Bait 


Railroad passengers outnumber airline 
passengers 174 to 1, and the railroads 
are taking steps to keep it that way—or 
almost. They are putting the emphasis 
on comfort and luxury in their fight for 
passengers with the speedier, economical 
airlines.* This week ten Eastern and 


-Western roads began cooperating in 


coast-to-coast through service which sup- 
plants the passenger change-over at Chi- 
cago with a 2%- to 4-hour lay-over while 
the Pullman is switched to another train. 
Many roads were buying streamlined, 
ultra-modern equipment. All together 
they have ordered 2,225 new cars costing 
more than $175,000,000. In some cases 
it was high time, for half the 30,000 
passenger cars now in operation are more 
than 25 years old. 
~ The Association of American Railroads 
which has been interviewing passengers 
to find out what improvements and gadg- 
ets they would like, finds air conditioning 
is a prime favorite. Some ideas, like pull- 
out foot rests for day-coach sleepers, al- 
ready are being adopted. Here are other 
samples of the modernization trend: 
@ For the present lower-berth fare, the 
Duplex-Roomette, introduced by Pullman 
just before the wartime freeze on manu- 
facture will offer a bed-sitting room with 
private lavatory and toilet. By staggering 
rooms on tees fevela. Pullman fits 24 in a 
i car. Budd has a similar design 
the Budgette, with $2 private 
rooms in a standard 85-foot car. Partitions 
fold back to make double rooms. 
@ Three-tier Pullmans will offer a berth 
for the present coach fare. Several de- 
signs have space for 42 or 45 passengers, 
compared with 28 in a conventional Pull- 
man. 
€ To compete with busses for the lowest- 
cost transportation, Pullman is building 
a Day-Nite coach with chaise seats and 
curtains that give semiprivacy to two pas- 
sengers. The American Car & Foun 
Co.'s Slumberliner coach has lavish was 
rooms, individually controlled day and 
night lighting, and unusually wide aisles. 
€ For luxury travelers Budd is, building 
a Cabin car with 22 single compartments 








. *Fastest train service between New York and Los 
“ee “= aves apg ni or The fastest air- 

. ours. Train fare, ing roomette, i 
$171.26; plane fare is $164.80. Both figures inclade 
extra-fare charges and tax 
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New-style railroad observation car with plenty of view 


on one floor level. Folding walls convert 
doubles to “master rooms” with seats: for 
six daytime passengers or four beds. 

@ Commuters will get a break in a three- 
deck Pullman coach which has 112 seats, 
compared with 80 in conventional cars, 
and four special compartments for card 
players. 

€ Diners are to be revamped. Pullman 
has placed tables diagonally so that pas- 
sengers can reach inside seats without 
disturbing other diners. ACF has added a 
semi-circular snack bar and a_ cocktail 
anteroom. Pullman also has a self-service 
grill car and a cafeteria, complete with 
soda fountain, that can handle three times 
as many passengers as the regular diner. 
The New York Central will announce 
meal times and read menus over a pub- 
lic-address system. 

@ Observation cars will have greater visi- 
bility. The Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors has designed an Astra- 
Liner with 24 seats under a skylight. 
Budd and Burlington have tried out the 
design under the name of Vista Dome, 
and American Car & Foundry has a 
lounge car with continuous transparent 
walls and ceiling. 

@ Pullman has designed a play car for 
children; ACF, a Junioroom with a bed 
for mother and a fenced-in cot for junior. 
A Pullman recreation car has a cocktail 
lounge, night club, and movie theatre. 
An ACF service car will have a beauty 
salon, barbershop, and public stenog- 
rapher. In Santa Fe parlor cars, passen- 
gers can take their choice of radio pro- 
grams, recorded music, or train an- 
nouncements. 
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FINANCE: Payoff 


A big surprise to the holders of Cities 
Service Co. 5 per cent convertible gold 
debentures, series of 1950, and the big- 
gest piece of financial advertising in re- 
cent years, was published on April 1 in 
The New York Times. The five-page ad 
was mostly solid columns of numbers. 
Each number represented a security that 
had been called for redemption on June 








The triple-deck economy sleeper 


1, at a premium of $2 on each $100 face 
value, plus interest. The market price on 
March 30 had been $104, or $2 better 
than the call price. . 

Directors of the Cities Service Co. de- 
cided to use accumulated cash to retire 
$35,000,000 of this $75,578,100 issue 
and to save about $1,750,000 a year in- 
terest. Because only part of the issue was 
called, the company had to publish the 
individual number of each debenture, 
chosen by lot, to be paid off. This meant 
publication of about 115,000 individual 
numbers. 
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Week in Business 


Budget: New estimates by Treasury 
Department officials, available only in 
general outline, indicate for fiscal 1947 
a budget balanced by a margin of 
$2,400,000,000. The offi 


al estimate an- 


















Meet the Man 
— Every Business 
UKES! 





You'll like him, too, because he knows 
his own business and is therefore able to 
make constructive, helpful suggestions 
about yours where the two coincide. 
That’s in the field of figures — pay rolls, 
mark-ups, expense distribution, costs — 
any figuring where there’s a premium on 
accuracy, speed, and economy with sim- 
plicity of operation. 


This man is successful because he un- 
failingly guides business managers over 
reliable shortcuts that save manhours 
and mistakes — meaning money. He is 
the Marchant representative, and you'll 
find him in your phone book. 


In 20 minutes — no more — he will 
be glad to prove these statements by 
demonstration. 


‘MAORCHANT 


SHENT SPEED ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 





THIRTY-SIXTH VEAR 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER’S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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ticipated a deficit of $3,600,000,000. 

Rubber: The Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration eased restrictions on the use 
of rubber to permit a 50 per cent in- 
crease—5,500 long tons—for truck and 
bus tires and tubes. 

Nylons: The Justice Department and 
the Office of Price Administration prom- 
ised a drive against the black market in 
nylons, with particular attention to sources 
of supply. 

Housing: The proportion of dwellings 
occupied by owners increased 15.3 per 
cent in five war years, more rapidly than 
during “the entire boom decade of the 
1920s,” the Labor Department reported. 

Candy: The Russian candy trust an- 
nounced it would soon manufacture 
American-type chewing gum in three 
flavors—orange, lemon, and mint. . . 
The Allied Food Board has cut the 
United States chocolate allocation by 17 
per cent. 

Food: Large flour users who order 
50,000 to 100,000 sacks are generally 
getting one-tenth of their orders, ac- 
cording to trade reports. Wheat reserves 
at flour mills are running low. 

Autos: Last week’s auto production, 
Ward’s Automotive Reports estimated, 
was 43,070 units, a new high for re- 
conversion. 

Stocks: In March the stock market re- 
covered about half the price losses re- 
corded in February. 

Personnel: Champ Carry, executive 
vice president of the Pullman Co., was 
elected president of the Pullman-Stand- 

ard Car Manufacturing Co. effective 
April 1... A. N. Williams resigned as 
chairman of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. but will continue his board 
membership. 
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New Products 


Table Television: A table-model tele- 
vision set“was announced on April 4 
by the Raytheon Manufacturing Co., 
New York. Deliveries are scheduled to 
begin in July. 

Train Signal: To protect a stalled train 
from oncoming rail traffic, the Bendix 
radio division of the Bendix Aviation 
Corp., Baltimore, has combined a safety 
signal “Slowtone,” with its very high fre- 
quency train radio. It was demonstrated 
on Seaboard freight train No. 89, between 
Richmond and Atlanta, on March 26. 

. No. 89 picked up a high pitched “beep 
beep” just after leaving Piedmont, Alla. 
The warning came from a radio-equipped 
locomotive parked on a siding between 
Piedmont and Birmingham, 12 miles 
away. By the time the locomotives were 
6 miles apart their engineers were con- 
versing by radio. 

Aluminum Axle: A heavy-truck axle 
with housing, hubs, and brake shoes of 
aluminum, instead of malleable iron, has 
been developed by the Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co. of Detroit. Operators who want 
to save “unsprung weight” will get about 
220 pounds more payload for each 1,193- 
pound S-200-P axle. 





SEE ANY WINGS 
BOSS? 








You should. I’ve got ’em! You 
must have noticed that since I 
suggested Eaton’s Berkshire Air 
Mail Papers with the airmail de— 
Sign on sheets as well as envel— 
opes, your airmail letters get 4 
preferred attention! 


Wings mean SPEED, too. And that’s 
another thing I’ve got since you 
let me order Eaton’s Corrasable — 
Bond that erases without a tracel 
Secretaries! Send for Eaton's invaluable 


little book - "The Perfect Secretary." 
Write: Eaton Paper Corp., Dept. W-4 - 


EATON’S BERKSHIRE 


Typewriter Papers 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACH USETTS 











CONGRESS 
HOTEL 


Smart 
Pleasant 
Convenient 





You get fast shaves from an Enders 
—a smooth, quick job that leaves a joyfu 
face! Keen, double-thick blades click in- \& 
stantly into place. Nothing to take apart. Get 
one today. Only 50¢ for the Enders Speed 
Razor and 6 blades, Extra blades, 5 for 25¢ 





DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. E, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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The balance of power within the CIO 
will be altered to the advantage of the 
right wing by Walter P. Reuther’s elec- 
tion to the presidency of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers. His presence on the CIO 
executive board may force Philip Murray, 
who has tried to act as a moderator in the 
tug-of-war between left and right, to take 
a more definite position in the furious 
intramural politics. Reuther, however, 
does not automatically get a seat on the 
executive board by his election. First, he 
will have to get an appointment from his 
own executive board, which the left- 
winger George Addes dominates. But 
tradition calls for the UAW president to 
get the job. 


Reuther is expected to lead a militant 
anti-Communist faction including Sam 
Wolchok, Emil Rieve, and John Greene, 
who already are members of the CIO 
board. The bloc’s immediate objectives 
will be to curb the leftist political activi- 
ties of the West Coast longshoremen, the 
United Electrical Workers, and the Na- 
tional Maritime Union and to push some 
of the Communist sympathizers out of 
CIO headquarters. 


Don’t expect Reuther to lead the UAW 
out of the CIO, however. All UAW offi- 
cers, reflecting rank-and-file sentiment, 
are firmly opposed to affiliation with the 
AFL. Reuther meant it when he told the 
UAW convention that he had no inten- 
tion of deserting the CIO. 


On the company security issue Reuther 
will meet less opposition. He has con- 
sistently fought against penalty clauses in 
union contracts such as the one negoti- 
ated by Leonard for the Ford Workers, 
which specifically provides for punish- 
ment of wildcat strikes. 


Instead Reuther wants a strong union 
capable of and willing to discipline its 
own workers. He has established this 
policy in his own General Motors depart- 
ment and won company approval. He 
plans to extend it to the entire auto and 
airplane industries. 
The rank and file union members appear 
to be with him on this issue. Leonard’s 
approval of the Ford penalty clause seri- 
ously undermined his strength and 
started a movement_against such clauses. 


Look for Reuther to start a unionwide 
campaign for elimination of seasonal pro- 
duction. It’s a popular cause with work- 
ers. It would put an end to periods of 
overtime production followed by layoffs 
and would give Reuther a new wedge 
with which to enter the management 
field as he did with his conversion plan 
and his union demand that wages be in- 
creased without price rises. 
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IMPERIAL $1.50 
Apple Shape 


More than 20,000,000 sold 


That's real honey you see—inside the Yello-Bole Pipe. And what a 
difference it makes in your enjoyment! Its pleasant aroma and 
mildness have won the complete approval of millions of men who 
have tried Yello-Bole since 1932. These men give better testimony 
than we ever can, of .the lasting satisfaction of the Yello-Bole 
Pipe. Yello-Bole Pipes are at your dealer’s, in various shapes. 


$ 
1 Oni seal in bow! 


STANDARD © this mark on stem 


995° yn set 


4MPERIAL © this mark on stem 


$50 
“No breaking in—the honey hc enpca of jg oy rien 9 @ this seal in bowl 
makes them mild and agreea even on rst s e, PREMIER >. thie merk cnston 


when you'd expect a new pipe to taste ‘new’.” 
Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc. Est. 1851, 630 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 20, 
“Where Pipe-Making Has Been a Tradition for Almost 100 Years.”’ 











Maybe it’s a job 
for 


Patapar! 


Searching for a material to do an un- 
usual job? What about paper? “Can’t be 
done with paper,” did you say? Wait— 
here’s an idea: Put your problem up to 
Patapar* Vegetable Parchment. This 
paper is unique. Time and again it has 
come up with the answer to difficult prob- 
lems—in all sorts of fields. 

Maybe your problem is a job for 
Patapar. 


Boil-proof 
grease-resisting 


Patapar has qualities you’d never expect 
to find in paper. It can be soaked in water 
—boiled—frozen—and remain strong. It 
has power to resist the penetration of 
grease, fats, oils. It is odorless. Tasteless. 
Its texture is rich looking and distinc- 
tive—takes printing beautifully. Our 
plants are completely equipped for print- 
ing Patapar by letterpress or offset 
lithography. 


179 different types 


...thousands of uses 


Patapar is made in 179 different types to 
meet a countless variety of situations. 
There are types with varying degrees of 
wet-strength, grease-proofness, translu- 
cency, airtightness and many other char- 
acteristics. Just which type of Patapar 
we might recommend to you depends 
upon your needs. 

Some typical Patapar uses: food wrap- 
pers, milk bottle hoods, pie doilies, vita- 
min capsule trays, deep freeze wraps, 
lampshades, liners for motor oil con- 
tainers, replacement material for oiled 
silk, auto accessory wraps. 

For more information about Patapar 
and its many applications, write on your 
business letterhead for booklet N. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Weadquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Mr. Baruch on the Extension of OPA 


by RALPH ROBEY 


By all odds the strongest and most 
influential voice that has been heard in 
support of the extension of the OPA is 
that of Bernard M. Baruch, who testi- 
fied before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee on Monday of 
last week. This is so much the case 
that it may well be that if the OPA is 
“saved,”.in the sense of not 


is that OPA policies are hindering 
production from one end of this coun- 
try to the other. 

The evidence on this is so clear and 
so abundant that had Mr. Baruch 
made even a casual survey of the 
situation before he testified he could 
not have missed running into it on 





being amended into com- 
plete impotence, it will be 
largely because of Mr. 
Baruch. If this proves to be 
true it will be because the 
hero worship of Mr. Baruch, 
on the part of Congress and 
the public, has been suffi- 
cient to offset one of the most 
inconsistent and superficial 
arguments ever presented to 
a Congressional committee. 

The fundamental point which Mr. 
Baruch tried to drive home with the 
committee by his testimony, and he 
repeated it over and over, was that we 
must have production. Practically the 
first thing he said was: “Increase pro- 
duction. This is the law and -the 
prophets—without it the rest of my 
suggestions are meaningless. So I say 
again: ‘Increase production’.” 

Then a little later he came back to 
the subject in these words: “Let us 
now face facts. We must have full 
production. Without it we cannot keep 
any semblance of modern, civilized 
economy or even government. We risk 
inflation. We mute the voice with 
which we speak for a peace in the 
world. With full production we can 
escape inflation and have our people 
reassume their leadership.” 

And a little later he said again: 
“There is only one way to stop infla- 
tion and that is to get production . . . 
Whatever is necessary now to do to 
get that production I would do.” 

Still again: “It cannot be said too of- 
ten. We must have production to save 
ourselves and the world.” And so on. 





Mr. Baruch, in placing such em- 
phasis upon the importance—the im- 
perativeness—of production, is just as 
right as anyone can be. Nothing can 
save this country from inflation unless 
production starts rolling, and rolling 
soon, in mass volume. 

But for Mr. Baruch to place such 
stress on getting production and then 
recommend the continuation of the 
OPA—well, that just doesn’t make any 
sense at all. This is because if one 
thing is clear beyond all else in con- 


} nection with the OPA controversy it 





every side. 

The evidence has been 
spread on the record day 
after day for weeks before 
the very committee to which 
Mr. Baruch addressed his 
remarks. 

It has been presented in 
case after case, with names, 
dates and amounts, before 
the Senate Agriculture sub- 
committee in recent weeks. 

It is to be found in the 
statements of the OPA itself—in its 
official admission that its policies have 
driven low-priced goods off the market; 
in its explanation that it has kad to 
give one price increase right on top 
of another to make it possible for 
business to produce. 

And if it is over-all figures, instead 
of the evidence of individual cases 
which is wanted, it is to be found in 
the government’s figures on industrial 
production as measured by the index 
of the Federal Reserve Board. This in- 
dex shows the upward sweep of indus- 
trial production came to a halt in the 
exact month that the OPA took hold 
of our economy, and the index shows 
further that throughout 1944, when 
we were in the crucial stage of the war, 
industrial production gradually de- 
clined month after month. 


In the face of this evidence, and in 
view of his powerful insistence upon 
the necessity of all-out production, it 
is almost inconceivable that a person 
of Mr. Baruch’s intellectual stature 
can recommend the continuation of 
the OPA. And when he goes ahead, as 
he did, and also recommends that the 
right to strike be eliminated, by law 
if necessary, for the next twelve 
months, and still further that we 
should create a “high court of com- 
merce”—which could be nothing less 
than a supreme Fascist economic 
council—it is obvious that we no longer 
are dealing with the same “Old Ber- 
nie” who has served his country so 
well by, first, making sure of his facts 
and, then, following through by clean 
logic to irrefutable conclusions. 

This is a new Mr. Baruch. And the 
change is definitely not for the better. 
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_ Half a Century of Service... 


To Secretaries, Underwood has long meant the very 
last word in typewriter performance and conve- 
nience of operation. 

This confidence started that day fifty years ago... 
when Underwood’s forward-minded founders hit 
upon the design that made the typewriter possible 
in its present form. 

It freed typists forever from struggling with the 
blind-writing handicap of its predecessors. 

Visible Writing let typists see the progress of their 
work for the first time ... . everything from “Dear 
Sir” to “Yours truly.” 

The speed and efficiency of this revolutionary ma- 
chine was regarded as one of the wonders of the day! 

Business clamored for Underwoods... and yearly 
production zoomed from 500 to hundreds of thou- 
sands. But, Underwood’s pioneers have never 
stopped improving. 

This spirit . . . enriched by their inventive genius 
and engineering talent . . . made Underwood the 





“Typewriter Leader of the World”... 

... won Underwood new laurels for its mass pro- 
duction of carbines and other war essentials ... 

... will again thrust Underwood ahead of all com- 
petition in the quality and quantity of its production. 

Today’s Underwood .. . a masterpiece of type- 
writer engineering .. . challenges all other machines 
to match its brilliant, effortless performance. 

It has advantages that every secretary likes and 
looks for in a typewriter . .. touch, speed and ac- 
curacy ... with a score of time and effort-saving 
features to brighten and lighten her day. 

It symbolizes the spirit of the entire Underwood 
organization to serve ... to help speed your day’s 
business ... to remain “Faithfully yours.” 


UNDERWOOD 
CORPORATION 


One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N, Y. 


Copyright: 1946 Underwood Corporation 


... TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 
















Soon you'll be enjoying this 
superb, zestful flavor again. 
Look for it on 
your grocer’s shelves. 












THE SANDWICH SPREAD OF THE NATION 
Branded with the devil...but fit for the gods! 








VenRoy Ajustomatic holds 
@ man’s affection; it is the 
onty screw stem pipe that 
maintains perfect alignment 
of stem and bowl throughout 
its fong, happy life! The 


pofented, ‘‘float-mounted”’ 
stem can’t lock at an off 
angle, always lines up as 
straight as a die. A remark- 
able innovation, worthy of 
VanRoy ' fine pipe quality. 
VANROY COMPANY, INC,, 
Empire State Bidg., N. Y. 1 
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Two Men and Two Churches 


On Morningside Heights in uptown 
New York rise two churches, both Gothic 


in design, both among the nation’s best- . 


known houses of God, and both famous 
not just for themselves but as much for 
the distinction of their respective pastors— 
men who, as it happens, stand at opposite 
poles of the theological axis. The nomin- 
ally Baptist Riverside Church is known as 
“Dr. Fosdick’s Church,” and worshippers 
come not to see the magnificent edifice 
opposite Grant’s tomb but to hear the in- 
terdenominational, liberal philosophy of 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. Ten _ blocks 
southeast, every granite block of the Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine bespeaks 
the solid effort and uncompromising drive 
of its builder, the Rt. Rev. William T. 
Manning, Episcopal Bishop of New York. 

Dr. Manning will celebrate his 25th 
anniversary as bishop May 11. The next 
day he will be 80. Yet despite his age, 
he carries on the full duties of his church 
and his diocese—richest in the Episcopal | 
church and comprising 252 parishes on 
both sides of the Hudson River. He has 
always denied rumors of retirement. 
Hence it was surprising when the austere 
bishop announced last week that in May 
he would offer the New York Diocese his 
resignation, to be effective in December. 
Bishop Manning gave no reason for his 
decision, but his age and recurring ill 
health are ample cause. 

May also marks the end of Dr. Fos- 
dick’s pastorate at the Riverside Church. 
When he reaches his 68th birthday on 
May 24, Dr. Fosdick will retire from the 
pulpit he has occupied for 21 years. Last 
week, a congregational meeting unani- 
mously chose his successor, the Rev. Rob- 
ert James McCracken, only 42, a Baptist 
faculty member of McMaster University 
in Hamilton, Ont. The meeting also 
named Dr. Fosdick minister-emeritus. He 
will give counsel and preach as often as 
his health permits. 

Rock of Ages: For Bishop Manning, 
the parting from his cathedral is a pain- 
ful wrench. To date he has raised some 
$18,000,000 to beautify and complete it 
and has never allowed work to begin on 
any part until the money was in the bank. 
Although it is only two-thirds finished, he 
leaves it debt-free to his successor, who 
probably will not be chosen until early 


- next year. 


Dr. Manning’s moral principles have al- 
ways been as firm as his cathedral’s foun- 
_dation and as starched as the ruffled cuffs 
of his bishop’s sleeves. English-born, Dr. 
Manning is an arch-conservative in the 
High Church tradition. Before he became 
bishop in 1921, he occupied pastorates in 
four states. Even then he plunged into 
argument with anyone who threatened 
the letter of ecclesiastical law. His strict 
enforcement of the church’s divorce 
canons have brought him into colorful tilts 
with high society, the most recent of them 
over Elliott Roosevelt and his appoint- 





_ Wide World 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 


ment as a Hyde Park vestryman (NEws- 
wEEK, Dec. 3, 1945). o 

In earlier battles with Bertrand Rus- 
sell and the late Judge Ben B. Lindsey, 
the bishop has been an easy winner with 
his thin-lipped excoriation of their phil- 
osophies of free love and companionate 
marriage. He has made enemies within his 
own church for his condemnation of pa- 
cifism and a soft peace. 

The bishop is an ardent advocate of 
reunion of all Christian churches, and 
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Rt. Rev. William T. Manning 
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his faith in Christian creeds is as simple 
as a child’s. In one of his sermons, he 
said: “We believe in Jesus and God for 
the same reason that we believe the sky 
is blue and the grass is green—because 
we know it. It is self-evident.” 

Faith Is Mutable: Dr. Fosdick on 
the other hand remarked in 1925: “I 
wouldn’t live in a generation like this 
and be anything but a heretic.” Witty and 
fearless, he has always been as firm about 
the mutability of faith as Dr. Manning 
has been steadfast about its changeless- 
ness. The justification of his strong beliefs 
is not the age-old traditions but rather 
a personal feeling of having had “direct 
contact” with Christ. 

Dr. Fosdick was ordained a Baptist 
minister in 1903, graduating the following 
year from Union Theological Seminary in 
New York. In 1908, the minister from 
Buffalo was appointed to Union’s faculty, 
on which he has served ever since. His 
reputation as a storm center and militant 
liberal grew as his books (he has written 
twenty) and his radio talks spread his 
name in the nation. 

In the 20s, Dr. Fosdick had to resign 
from a Presbyterian pastorate which—al- 
though a Baptist—he had accepted at the 
end of the first world war. The Presby- 
terian brethren couldn’t take his modern- 
ist views on sectless religion. In May 1925 
he was called to the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church, and John D. Rockefeller Jr. set 
about building him his own house of wor- 
ship. It was to be, in Dr. Fosdick’s words, 
“a unified church of Christ in miniature.” 
The Riverside Church, opened in 1930, 
was the result. 

However far to the right or left the 
two clergymen have gone, their retire- 
ment is a milestone in American Prot- 
estantism. The powerful bishopric of 
New York can do much to swing Episco- 
palianism toward or away from a con- 
servative viewpoint. Whether Dr. Fos- 
dick’s creed of personal religion can unify 
a congregation without his strong per- 
sonality to back it remains to be seen. 


The proof of the heritage rests in the 


of their successors. 
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The Oldest Roof 


Dorothy Thompson has been rumored 
as about to join the growing list of promi- 
nent Catholic converts. In the March 29 
Issue of the Catholic weekly, The Com- 
monweal, the commentator and column- 
Ist says she will remain “with the faith 
of her fathers” (Methodist). But Miss 
Thompson tries to explain the rash of 
Conversions: “The secular religions have 

and are failing man, leaving him 

-+ + lonely as seldom he has been, yet 

ging, as he seldom has, for a com- 

munity . . . But a community exists . . . 

Carrying the authority of survival over 

millenia.” So it is understandable, 

concludes Miss Thompson, that those 

are aware of economic determinism 

its delusions “should turn to the 
Oldest roof of Christendom.” 
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Proven 


...is a “must” at Republic. After completion of manufacture, a 
sample section of each product is thoroughly tested to prove its 
specified properties. Only when Republic technologists are sat- 
isfied with the quality, is it made available for your use through 
nation-wide Republic Distributors. 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 
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Portal 


No oaken door guarded a treas- 
ure-filled cellar more carefully 
than the Lejon cork guards the 
flavor of its own white wine. 
Chateau Lejon, bottled at the win- 
ery, comes to you sealed with the 
bouquet that all who drink enjoy. 


CALIFORNIA 


WHITE WINE 
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Distributed by National Distillers Products Corp.,N.Y. 















Building 
Deterioration! 


Needless Repairs! 


CHAMBERLIN 


ri CHAMBERLIN COMPANY OF AMERICA 


PLASTI-CALK 


Keep Out Water, 
Dirt and Cold! Save 


1 


| 


For Offices, Factories, Stores, Homes 


Protect woodwork around doors and windows! 
Keep out rain, frost, co!d and dirt! Add comfort, 


save fuel. 


Let Chamberlin Plasti-Calk Service 


seal your building or home against the weather. 
Have a Chamberlin man give you an estimate 
today. Chamberlin Weatherproofing Service is 
nationwide . . . oldest and largest in the country. 
Factory Branch application assures complete 
satisfaction. Free survey! No obligation! Ask now! 


Also 


FREE SURVEY-—cau 

Chamberlin Branch(see phone book } 

Strips, Storm Sash, or mail coupon for free survey. No 
Screens obligation! Ask for yours now! 
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A Hole in the Ceiling 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Ever since the day the late Dr. 
James Naismith first nailed up his 
peach baskets and invented the game, 
my advice on basketball has been avail- 
able to one and all. I must say that 
basketball players and coaches have 
shown extraordinary self-control in 
taking advantage of this opportunity. 
To speak plainly, nobody 
connected with basketball 
has ever asked me anything, 
with the exception of -a 
Pinkerton operative in the 
employ of Mr. Nedso Irish, 
the Madison Square Garden 
promoter, who once asked 
me to move along. That was 
because I bear a superficial 
resemblance to a known 
gambler named Arthur the 
Pig, and Mr. Irish has always 
barred the doors of his chaste forum to 
known gamblers, in order to make 
room for the 18,000 unknown gam- 
blers, who congregate there twice a 
week in the season. 

The season is now over, and my 
help in solving the problems of the 
game is still unsolicited. However, a 
crisis arose recently which compels me 
to swallow my pride and speak out. It 
is a crisis undreamed of by Dr. Nai- 
smith, which strikes at the very foun- 
dations of his game and paves the way 
for anarchy. I refer to the matter of 
overextended basketball players. 


Back in the doctor’s heyday, 6 feet 
was a good height in a man. Today the 
continent crawls with men 7 feet long 
from top to bottom—and also (I say 
this to forestall any cheap solutions) 
from bottom to top. As one man, these 
fellows gravitate to basketball. It is 
their logical sphere. Safecracking? No. 
Householders and capitalists long ago 
stopped putting their safes high up in 
the wall. Peeping over transoms? Inter- 
esting work, but it does not pay a 
living wage. Basketball is preeminent- 
ly the field which rewards the 7-foot 
man, in the very nature of its constitu- 
tion. He can sidle up to one of Dr. 
Naismith’s baskets, thought by the 
doctor to be impregnable except from 
the air, and drop in the ball as easily as 
the average citizen deposits a cigar 
butt in a vase. 

The lawmakers of the game began 
to wrestle with this problem last month, 
but they got nowhere. Several coaches 
hollered for a rule requiring shorter 
basketball players. This is a condition 
which can be produced, obviously, in 


two ways: (a) by breeding and (b) 
) 





by surgery. The first, the genetic treat- 
ment, would call for several genera- 
tions of work, during which time bas- 
ketball might be forgotten by the pub- 
lic in favor of honscotch or whist. The 
second method, curtailment of athletes 
by the surgeon’s knife, has been con- 
sidered too drastic since the day Benny 
‘Leonard, asked if he was 
willing to have his left leg cut 
off to make the lightweight 
limit, replied in the negative. 
He added that he thought 
most athletes felt the same 
way, and informal polls sup- 
ported his judgment. 

Mr. Leonard, as I recall 
it, got around his personal 
difficulty by being weighed 
on scales out of sight of the 
sports writers. 

The cry for shorter college men is 
not a new one. It was raised a few 
years before the war by certain con- 
gressmen, who found that their view 
of the Army-Navy football game 
(which they attended on the cuff) 
was obstructed by the tall Cadets 
when the latter rose to cheer. One 
legislator introduced a bill demanding 
shorter soldiers, or Compact Cannon 
Fodder, but it died in committee. The 
Congress still has a hard time at 
football games. 

A few basketball thinkers are in 
favor of higher baskets, to beat the 
7-foot player. Personally, I do not see 
much to be gained by it. This country 
is still in its infancy. In time there are 
sure to be 8-foot basketball players, 
who will treat the higher basket as a 
veritable spittoon. Those desperate 
coaches who recommended that the 
ceiling be taken off the game entirely 
are already in trouble with the OPA, 
which, added to their previous woes, 
has made their plight so painful that 
some of them have taken their own 
lives by plunging to the street from 
the top of the highest basketball player 
on the squad. 


I hope I did not give the impres- 
sion, at the outset of this essay, that I 
have a readymade solution to the crisis. 
I merely wished to express my willing- 
ness to enter the general council. I 
have toyed with two possible remedies: 
(1) to make players more than 6 feet 6 
in height play on their knees from start 
to finish and (2) to post an anti-aircraft 
gunner with a 50-caliber machine gun 
over the basket to keep the big fellows 
at their distance. We have got to hold 
that line, or send for the oxygen. 
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SPORTS 
BILLIARDS: Champ Again 


Championship tournaments in pocket 
billiards are drawn-out affairs staged 
in many cities over a long time. Local 
pool sharks like to watch the champions 
to learn more about the delicate art of 
shooting balls into the pockets of the 
green felt table. 

For the past two months, some 11,000 
enthusiasts in ten cities watched, won- 
dered, and whistled at the shots made 
by the best cue artists of them all—Willie 
Mosconi, world’s champion, and Jimmy 
Caras, challenger—in a 10,750-point, 86- 
block match for the championship of the 
world (a. block ends when one player 
reaches 125 points). 

To the challenger went the best single 
streak of the tournament. At Kansas City, 
Caras, 36-year-old owner of billiard par- 
lors at Wilmington and Philadelphia, got 
off to a bad start by scratching twice (for 
a score of minus 2) and then ran out the 
block by sinking 127 consecutive shots. 

Yet in the end the title remained with 
the champion. Mosconi took ‘the lead in 
the first block at Philadelphia and never 
was headed. In Chicago last week, he 
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- clinched the match by running up an 


unovertakable lead before the final eight 
blocks were played. 

Proficiency at billiards is usually an in- 
dication of a misspent youth. But Mos- 
coni, prematurely gray at 32, didn’t waste 
his childhood. He knew he wanted to. be 
a billiard champ. He was 6 when he 
racked up the balls in his father’s billiard 
parlor and attacked them with a cue 
stick. When his father put the balls under 
lock and key, Mosconi used potatoes 
stolen from his mother’s kitchen. 

One of the fastest and most daring 
players in the game, Mosconi tied for sec- 
ond in his first championship tournament 
in 1933 and then had to wait eight years 
to win the title. He took the crown in 1941 
(and since has held it every year but 


: Chicago Daily News 
Mosconi sizes up a cc:bination 





































Today you pay more for the suit 


oGe for the freight 


Since 1921 a suit of clothes and almost everything else has 
gone up in price. But the price of railroad freight service 
has gone down. 


Sure, the cost of operating a railroad has gone up, too—more 
than 50%. Yet, the average cost to the shipper is 25% less than 
in 1921...less than 1 cent for hauling a ton of freight one mile! 







—All because progressive private management wisely rein- 
vested earnings in better tools and equipment for skilled 
railroad workers to use in providing America with the finest 
transportation at the lowest possible cost. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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1943) by dazzling the experts with nine 
runs of 125 consecutive points and 58 
runs of more than 100 consecutive points. 
But he scored his greatest streak in a 
New Jersey exhibition last October. He 
kept clicking the balls into pockets for 
309 consecutive shots—good enough to 
tie Irving Crane’s world record run. 
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WILDLIFE: Duck Shepherds 


When millions of wild geese and ducks 
take off from their wintering grounds in 
Louisiana and Texas each spring, human 
shepherds accompany the flocks on their 
way to their Canadian nesting grounds. 
In “flying squads” of automobiles and in 
groups of twos and threes, some 70 game 
agents from the Interior Department's 
Fish and Wildlife Service follow the 
northward flight along the Mississippi. 

This year migration of ducks, geese, 
and agents began in mid-February, was 
in the Midwest by March, and by the end 
of this month will have reached the Ca- 
nadian border. On the way north, the 
agents join state conservation officers, 
examine food and water conditions, map 
likely concentration areas, and study wa- 
terfowl migration. And they go to great 
lengths to guard the flocks against un- 
scrupulous hunters. 

Thus, in Iowa last month an agent 
went up in a plane and spotted four 
gunners unseasonally blasting away. He 
relayed the information to two radio- 
equipped squad cars. The cars went as 
far as mud permitted, and then the agents, 
equipped with walkie-talkies, took off 
afoot in two groups. Directed from over- 
head by the agent-pilot, they caught the 
violators after a 6-mile chase. 

The flying-squad system was instituted 
in 1934 by W. E. Crouch, chief of the 
Division of Game Management. “Weath- 
er conditions, road conditions, Sunday or 
holiday work, night and day, all are the 
same to the game agents during the 
spring patrol,” says Crouch. “Their objec- 
tive is safe escort for waterfowl to their 
nesting grounds.” 
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British Combine 
The Oxford crew in action 


ROWING: Dark Blue Thames 


The war did not dull England’s enthu- 
siasm for the world’s oldest college re- 
gatta (begun in 1829). On March 30, 
more than 500,000 spectators lined the 
Thames River banks along the 4%-mile, 
S-shaped stretch from Putney Bridge to 
Mortlake. Ribbons of light and dark blue 
lent color to drab clothes. The most pop- 
ular noisemakers were rattles—confined 
eatin the war to possible use for warn- 
ing of poison gas. The occasion was the 


92nd crew race between the varsity eights 
of Oxford and Cambridge, first full- 
fledged sporting event of postwar Britain. 

Outweighed 7 pounds man-to-man, the 





U. S. Dept. of the Interior 


Guarded goslings: A Canada goose family at a wildlife refuge in North Dakota 
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Dark Blues of Oxford granted the favor- 
ite Cambridge eight no further favors. 
Pulling oars as one, they went into a co- 
ordinated long stroke and at the mile 
marker, Coxswain R. Ebsworth Snow 
took his shell in front and let the Cam- 
bridge Light Blues struggle in his wash. 
In 19 minutes and 54 seconds—fair time 
considering the lack of prewar training 
rations of thick steaks and champagne— 
Oxford swept across the finish line at 
Mortlake three lengths ahead. The all- 
time score: 43 victories for Oxford, 48 for 
Cambridge, and one dead heat. 
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BASKETBALL: Conference Man 


The coaches of the Missouri Valley 
Conference had seen enough of the Okla- 
homa A. & M. basketball team. But when 
it came to voting for the annual mythical 
all-conference team, in an unprecedented 
all-conference selection they chose the 
non-mythical Cowboy quintet which had 
dribbled A. & M. to the conference title. 

At Madison Square Garden last week, 
the Cowboys completed another rough- 
shod ride to another honor. In the East- 
West final of the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association tournament, they out- 
scored the North Carolina Tarheels 43-40 
to win the NCAA championship for the 
second straight year. 

Actually no other team in the tourney 
was ever closer to the title than seven 
feet—the height of Bob (Foothills) Kur- 
land, the Aggie center. The most valuable 
player of the tourney, as he was last 
year, the redhaired Aggie senior ended 
his collegiate playing days by outscoring 
his teammates 72 to 67 in their postsea- 
son victories over Baylor (44-29), Cali- 
fornia (52-35), and North Carolina. 
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Sport Shorts 


Boxing: For the sixth time in a year, 
Rocky Graziano sent a welterweight to 
Rocky-by land at Madison Square Gar- 
den, March 29. No. 6 on the New York 
middleweight’s KO parade was Marty 
Servo, the walherwolghtt champion. Grazi- 
ano, Promoter Mike Jacobs’s Golden Boy, 
easily found Servo’s range and stopped 
the fight in 1:52 of the second round. The 
financial results: a capacity crowd of 
19,088 who paid $173,163.39, third larg- 
est gate in Garden history. 

Baseball: Vernon (Junior) Stephens put 
an end to his salary holdout March 30 by 
jumping from the American League to 
the Mexican League. The ex-Brownie 
shortstop, a four-year regular at St. Louis, 
will play for the five Pasquel brothers’ 
(NEwsweex, March 25) Veracruz Blues. 

Table Tennis: At the St. Nicholas 
Arena in New York, 185 contestants met 


for the sixteenth annual national table- 


New Yorkers emerged wi 
titles: Dick Miles, in a successful defense 
of his men’s crown, and Bernice Charney, 
upset winner of the women’s crown. ” 











tm callin’ on the Boss, and he’s 
boilin’! His clerks are laggin’, his 
output saggin’. 

“Don’t blame your office-force,” I 
sez. “What they need is some mod- 
ern equipment. Like SPEED’s 
Swingline Stapling Team! That No. 
4 Stapler has the greatest single 
stapling-improvement in years— 
the wide-open loading channel. 
Flick-Load-Click—and_ it’s ready! 
Fast, yet trouble-free. and it pene- 
trates at the lightest finger-touch!”’ 


| warm up as the Boss shows interest, 


* Long Island City1 
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“Those No. 4 Staples fit any stande 
ard machine,” I go on, “and their 
superior qualities give you more for 
your money. They’re precision- 
made, 100% uniform, and purposely 
round—not flat—to eliminate ex. 
cess glue and prevent clogging. Take 
my advice, Boss—don’t accept sub» 
stitutes!” 

“No substitutes for me!” enthuses the 
Boss. “I’m ordering that Swingline 
Stapling Team from my dealer 
today!” 


SPEED PRODUCTS CO. INC., 
New York 
ALL SPEED PRODUCTS 


N0.4 STAPLER AND STAPLES 





WORLD'S SPEEOIEST STAPLING TEAM 
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Hurry, Hurry, Hurry! 

Gargantua the Great growls more 
fiercely at his kissless mate, M’Toto. 
Nine herds of elephants trumpet louder 
than ever. Four hundred animals pace 
their cages more ferociously. The music 
of Merle Evans’s band is brassier and 
louder, the lemonade is pinker, and the 
daring young girls on the flying trapezes 
are prettier. | 

In other words, the press agents prom- 
ise that The Greatest Show on Earth 
will be bigger and better than ever this 
week as the first postwar Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Com- 
bined Circus opens in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, maintaining a Bar- 
num tradition unbroken since 1881. Re- 
Strictions on travel and food have been 
lifted. And the husky roustabouts and 
fearless performers have reappeared in 
greater numbers. 

For the first time since 1941, the for- 
eign acts are back in full force: The 
Therons, Belgian comedy cyclists; the 
World-Renowned Otaris, a trapeze act 
featuring five stars who served overseas 
with the United States armed forces; 
the Equine Carousel, a 55-horse tableau 
vivant from Paris; and The Flying Behrs, 
sensational Canadian Gymnasts. The 
high-wire Wallendas, long-time favorites, 
are back too, and, in addition, three eye- 
filling spectacles—“Toyland,” “Sky Bal- 
let,” and “Changing of the Guard”—are 
designed to amuse and amaze American 
children of all ages. 

For 39 days, the clowns will cavort 
and the aerial artists will defy death in 
the Garden. Then the big show will 
pack its trappings, animals, and em- 
ployes (1,400 of them) into four big 
postwar red-and-yellow trains and hit the 
sawdust trail for a seven-month trek over 
some 20,000 miles. 
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It used to be like this; there’s bigger and better amusement and amazement in the atomic age 
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SVIDES INDIVIDUAL 
AIR CO ITIONING “ae FOR EACH OCCUPANT 


When the owners planned the apartment house at 25 East 83rd Street 
in New York, they requested every modern convenience. Radio re- 
ceiving equipment against the day when television would become 
practical. Bath tubs similar to those used by Roman Emperors. And, 
naturally, air conditioning so modern that existing systems would 
immediately be out-dated. They wanted the apartment house of the 
future for present-day use. 


Trane Weather Magic produced that modern air conditioning. When 
engineer, architect and contractor were finished, a system had been 
created that produced clean, crisp air warmed in winter, cooled in 
summer and with just the proper humidity the year around, They 
also provided individual apartment control. 


Each occupant can have the weather he wants just by the turn of the 
switch. The weather in one apartment will in no way interfere with 
that in another. Air from one is not mixed with that from another. 
So modern is this system of Trane Weather Magic that now—seven 
years after its actual installation, it is still.the air conditioning of 
the future. 

More than 200 Trane field engi- 

neers in principal cities all over the 

country co-operate with architects, 

engineers and contractors in the 

application of Trane systems for 

your comfort. Ask your architect, 

engineer or contractor for further 

information on Trane products and 

systems for heating, cooling and 

air conditioning. 
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Building Owner: 


Lusk Operating Company 


Architect: 


Frederick L. Ackerman and Associates 


Consulting Engineer: 
Sullivan A. S. Patorne 


General Contractors: 


The Turner Construction Company 


Air Conditioning Contractors: 
AIimirall & Company 
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She Shall Make Music 


On Feb. 25 Maryla Jonas was just an- 
other refugee pianist making a Carnegie 
Hall debut. On March 30, frightened and 
nervous, she sat behind the biggest, 
blackest eight-ball in. New York. Came 
the morning of March 31 and she awoke, 
more bewildered than ever, to find that 
she had become the most sensational 
story of the 1945-46 music season. 


That this could all happen in the short 
space of 34 days is naturally a tribute 
to indisputable artistry. But it is also a 
telling reminder of the power of the New 
York critics. Miss Jonas was so unknown 
when she made her debut that Carnegie 
Hall contained only the: 
barest handful of listen- 
ers. It is the policy of the 
New York newspapers, 
however, to review prac- 
tically every Carnegie or 
Town Hall debut, major 
or minor, promising or 
unpromising. 

For Miss Jonas’s de- 
but, Jerome D. Bohm | 
had elected to cover for 
The Herald Tribune. 
Now Bohm is no fence 
sitter. Either he likes 
what he hears or he 
doesn’t — and he never 
fails to say so. He liked 
Miss Jonas so well that 
he came right out and 
called her “The finest 
woman pianist since Te- 
resa Carrefio.” This kind 
of praise not only put 
Bohm out on his limb; it 
placed Miss Jonas 
squarely behind her 88 
keys. Could anybody be 
as good as the Venezue- 
lan who, though she died 
in 1917, is still the standard against 
whom her piano-playing sisters are meas- 
ured? This generation had, after all, pro- 
duced the English Myra Hess and the 
Brazilian Guiomar Novaes. 


On the strength of Bohm’s review and 
the strong support given his stand by 
the afternoon papers, Miss Jonas was im- 
mediately signed to a contract by the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, a part of 
Columbia Concerts, biggest bookers in 
the business. A second concert was 
scheduled for March 30. Would the New 
York Times, which had been caught off 
base by not printing a review of the de- 
but, agree with The Tribune and thus 
guarantee Miss Jonas as a “must” to every 
local impresario all over the United 
States? Or would The Times disagree and 
thus cast doubt on the discovery of a new 
star? And could Miss Jonas, a sensitive 
artist and a frightened foreigner unused 
to American methods of marketing music, 
stand the strain and play as well the 
second time as she had the first? 


She could—and did. Nor was Olin 
Downes, chief Times critic, reluctant to 
admit it. He had listened, he said “to a 
poet and master of her instrument.” Fur- 
thermore, discarding any limitations of 
sex, he declared that Miss Jonas “has 
few equals as an interpreter among the 
leading pianists of today.” 

The Road From Warsaw: Thus 
Maryla Jonas, aged 35 and Polish to the 
heart, was signed, sealed, and had de- 
livered. That her emotions might whirl 
in dazed confusion was quite understand- 
able. If what had happened to her in 
New York was incredible, what had hap- 
pened before was more so. 

When the war came to Poland in 1939, 





Maryla Jonas makes the piano sing 


Miss Jonas was already established .as a 
concert pianist. She had won the Chopin 
Prize in 1932 and the Beethoven Prize 
in 1933. She was married to a Polish 
criminologist and was quite happy. Not 
until the Nazis entered Poland did she 
really begin to realize what Paderewski 
had meant when she auditioned for him 
at 18 and he had said: “You see that 
street down there? . . . It looks sordid, 
doesn’t it? Well, there is life. Go out and 
find out for yourself . . . You'll be a better 
pianist.” 

To her personal sorrow, Miss Jonas 
now knows. Her father, mother, husband, 
and two of her three brothers are dead. 
She herself escaped only because she 
walked from Warsaw to Berlin and the 
Brazilian Embassy there smuggled her 
out to Brazil, where a married sister was 
living. 

Whispering Keys: Safe but sick and 
heartbroken, Miss Jonas refused to touch 
a piano. It was not until a fellow Pole— 
the internationally famous pianist Artur 














The right Employee Benefit Plan pays 


BETTER EMPLOYEE MORALE arid more friendly personnel relations 
are inherent in a sound employee benefit plan. 
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BETTER PRODUCTION. p sata quality and volume often result 
from an intelligent employee benefit plan. 





LOYALTY AND DEPENDABILITY are promoted by the adoption of 
an up-to-date employee benefit plan. 





Employers dividends, too! 


That is why so many 
progressive companies today 


are consulting with the 


Bank of Manhattan 


F you are considering a Pension Pro- 
| gram, a Deferred Profit-Sharing | 
Plan—or a combination of both for 
your employees—you will want to make 
certain that your plan best meets your 


specific needs. 


The Bank of the Manhattan Company 
cordially invites you to consult the ofh- 
cers of its Trust Department. They will 
be glad to, advise with you and to give 
you the benefit of their experience in 


setting up and managing an employee 


_ benefit plan. 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Company 


40 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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HOFFER 


.-» Hedda Hopper of 
the Los Angeles Times* 


Some of Hedda’s hats are even 
more “amusing” than Mr. Cugat 
indicates, but there is nothing 
frivolous about the way she 
delves into the intriguing goings- 
on of movieland . . . leaving not 
a rumor unturned as she gar- 
ners cinematic tidbits for the 
readers of the Times. 


Miss Hopper’s daily parade of 
film personalities great and 
small is one facet in a sparkling 
array of news and intelligently 
varied features which make the 
home-owned Los Angeles Times 
“everybody’s newspaper” in 
Southern California—favorite 
reading in more homes than any 
other daily paper in the West. 


*We say “‘... Hopper of The 
Times’’ because Tedere, daily 
column made its initial bow 
in the pages of The Times. 


ZOOS ANGELES 


Times 


Represented by Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer 
Wew Vork, Chicage, Detroit and San Fraacisce 
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Hot Licks From Igor: Because the great Russian composer Igor. Stravinsky 
wrote “Ebony Concerto” especially for Woody Herman and his band, New York’s 
top music critics joined hepcats at Herman’s Carnegie Hall concert last week. They 
‘went for Stravinsky; the kids, for “Caldonia.” Although Stravinsky did not conduct 
his premiére, he is shown rehearsing the band, with Woody (left) playing clarinet. © 





Rubinstein—tricked her that she started 
playing again. He asked her to hear him 


|-rehearse, then to touch the keys so that 


he could test the acoustics of the hall. 
That was at 2:30 one afternoon. When 
Rubinstein’s audience began to arrive 
at 7:30, she was still playing. 

In the five years since then, she has 
been giving concerts in South America. 
But, to get fees which amount to any- 
thing, an artist must have New York 
notices. So a series of Mexican radio ap- 
pearances was arranged, and with that 
money she came to New York and gam- 
bled everything on the now historic 
debut. She arrived in New York only 
ten days before the concert and couldn't 
get a piano to practice on. “I cried all 
the time,” she says. “I have no piano. 
It is like being an animal. I cannot 
understand.” 

Though Miss Jonas is rather short, 
she is not a small woman. Nor does she 
approach the piano in a small way. Hers 
is the grand manner, reminiscent of mas- 
ters no longer here. But her style, al- 
though technically prodigious, is far from 
mere sound and . Bent over her in- 
strument with bright blond curls awry, 
she can make a piano sing and whisper 
as have few in our time. 

But she still cannot understand the 
system which made her a star overnight 
and which will probably try its best to 
glamorize her. “What difference does it 
make,” she asks, “whether I am fat and 
maybe do not make an appearance that 
you like here? My dress has nothing to do 
with the way I play the piano. I make 
music and that is all that matters to me.” 


Verdi, Vidi, Vici 

Which operas does the radio audience 
like best? In a poll conducted jointly 
by the Metropolitan Opera, the Texas 
Co., which sponsors Met broadcasts, 
and the Metropolitan Opera Guild, 
120,000 listeners voted to have the 
following operas included in next year’s 
broadcasts: 

From the standard repertory—(1) Ver- 
dis “Aida,” (2) Bizet’s “Carmen,” and 
(3) Verdi’s “La Traviata,” which, inci- 
dentally, won out over Wagner’s “Tristan 
und Isolde” by only 400 votes. 

From a second list of lesser-performed 
works—(1) Humperdinck’s “Hansel und 
Gretel,” (2) Mussorgsky’s “Boris Godun- 
off,” and (3) Strauss’s “Der Rosenkava- 
lier.” Oddly enough, “Hansel und Gretel” 
was the first opera ever to be broadcast 
from the Met (Dec. 25, 1931). 
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To Hear the Messiah 


Musical news item from The London 
Church Times which arrived in the 
United States last week: 


At 2:30 p.m. last Saturday, the Southwark 
Cathedral special choir with orchestra sang 
Handel’s ‘Messiah.’ At 1:30 p.m. a queue 
was stretching on to London Bridge. At least 
a thousand people failed to get into the 
cathedral. 

Among the more fortunate were hundreds 
who stood for three hours within the build- 
ing. There were people sitting beneath the 
grand piano, two in the pulpit, and several 
on the pulpit steps. The collection amoun 
to £175 ($700). 
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MOVIES 


Robin Hood Jr., Superboy 

The fourteenth-century legends about 
Robin Hood are so vague and various 
that Hollywood is fairly within its rights 
in presenting him with an unexpected son. 
In “The Bandit of Sherwood Forest” Rob- 
ins heir is Cornel Wilde, who was Mrs. 
Chopin’s son in “A Song to Remember.” 
As Robin Jr. his active pursuit of life, lib- 
erty, and damsels in distress is very excit- 
ing news indeed for all moviegoers who 
get out of school at 3 and don't have to 
be in bed before 9 or 10. It’s even pos- 
sible the parents of the same will relax 
and accept “The Bandit” as a costumed 
horse opera in very pleasing Technicolor. 

These apocryphal goings-on begin 
when Robin Sr. (Russell Hicks) learns 
that England’s villainous Regent (Henry 
Daniell) plans to kill the child-king Henry 
Ill and abolish the Magna Charta. Rous- 
ing his erstwhile merry men from their 
brawls, brown October ale and similar oc- 
cupational activities in Sherwood For- 
est, the aging bandit places his son at 
their head and sends them forth in the 
name of social significance. 

Young Robin isn’t quite the man his 
cinematic ‘fathers were (Douglas Fair- 
banks and Errol Flynn), but he can 
straddle a horse like Tom Mix, swash- 
buckle the sword, and twang the long 
bow with lethal precision. He also looks 

in Lincoln green tights, a fact that 
’t escape Anita Louise as_ the 
Queen’s lady-in-waiting. (THE BAaNpIT 
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Robin Jr. (Cornel Wilde) assists damsel in distress (Anita Louise) 
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OF SHERWOOD Forest. Columbia. Leon- 
ard S. Picker and Clifford Sanforth, pro- 
ducers. George Sherman and Henry 
Levin, directors. Technicolor.) 
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Hands Across the Screen 


An English-made movie dedicated to 
Anglo-American unity, “A Yank in Lon- 
don” rates top marks for good intentions 
but a considerably lower grade as screen 
entertainment. 


This is the story of an Air Forces ser- 


geant from Arizona (Dean Jagger) and. 


his Brooklyn buddy (Elliott Arluck) in 
the days when so many GI’s were billeted 
in Grosvenor Square that Londoners re- 
named it “Eisenhower Platz.” Herbert 
Wilcox has sympathetically dramatized 
the mutual bewilderment and the good- 
humored adjustment of both British- 
ers and Yanks to this friendly invasion. 
The plot thickens uncomfortably, how- 
ever, when the home-spun sergeant 
—billeted in the ancestral mansion of the 
Duke of Exmoor (Robert Morley )—falls 
in love with the duke’s granddaughter 
(Anna Neagle) who, up to this point, 
had been happily engaged to an old friend 
of the family (Rex Harrison). 

Only the fortunes of war save “A Yank 
in London” from an excess of good will 
and an improbable happy ending. (A 
YANK IN Lonpon. Associated British- 
Twentieth Century-Fox. Herbert Wilcox, 
producer-director.) 
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It’s hard enough to get 1 man 
to agree on a pipe style, much 
less 36! That’s why LHS 
has always designed a wide 
range of handsome models 
to suit individual tastes, 
and pocketbooks. But #@ 
one thing all men agree f 
on—and that’s the / 
quality of LHS pipes. 
A good pipe is an invest- 
ment in daily pleasure. 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art Photos 


In the cast at the Met: A groom, a King (Se’n-Wosret I), a King’s Secretary with Wife, and an Offering Bearer 


New Life for Mummies 


It’s no news that the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art has the largest and fin- 
est Egyptian collection in the Western 
Hemisphere. But last week the magnifi- 
cent array was rearranged in line with Di- 
rector Francis Henry Taylor’s stated pol- 
icy of alluring the public rather than the 
scholars, who come anyway. The collec- 
tion has been spread out to fill a whole 
big wing and its emphasis is shifted from 


historical progression to illustration of the - 


daily life of the fun- and peace-loving 
Egyptians. Among the featured items of 
special interest: 

A svelte female Offering Bearer (44 
inches in wood) which comes from the 
most elaborate set of tomb models known, 
dated about 200 B.C. 

Se’n-Wosrct I (23 inches in imported 
cedar ), one of the two finest known pieces 
of sculpture of the early XII dynasty. The 
figurine of the Pharaoh is made in fifteen 
pieces doweled together. 

A Groom on Horesback (12 inches in 
wood). His gay horse, of the Arab breed, 
was one of Egypt's first in 1600 B.C. 

The self-satisfied King’s Secretary Yuny 
and his Wife (33 inches in limestone). 
Both wear the enormous curled wigs 
fashionable in 1300 B.C. - 
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Life With Father Wright 

The best thing about the book on Frank 
Lloyd Wright is its title: “My Father Who 
Is on Earth.”* All who know the lordly 
architect will find it delightfully apt. It 
was intended neither humorously nor 
sacrilegiously by his son John Lloyd 
Wright, the author. At 53 John Lloyd 
has written a paean of praise for papa 





*Putnam. 195 pages. $3.50. 


(now 77) and an apologia for a man whose 
private life has been almost as sensational 
as his revolutionary architecture. 

During eighteen years of marriage, 
Wright, according to his son, was “loyal 
and devoted . . . He loved life, loved his 
work, loved people, loved flowers, loved 
trees, loved the beautiful.” The woman 
for whom he left his wife and six chil- 














The Call: “L’Appel” by Gauguin is 
in the greatest show of work by the 
fabled stockbroker-turned-painter ever 
held in this country. A benefit of 
the New York Infirmary, it is at the 
Wildenstein Gallerics through May 4. 


dren was “of noble character. I am con- 
vinced,” writes John, “that the love that 
united them was deep, sincere, and holy 
in spite of its illegality.” In 1914, this 
woman, Mamah (pronounced Maymah) 
Borthwick and her two children were 
among seven persons murdered in 
Wright’s Wisconsin home, Taliesin, by a 
mad Barbados Negro servant. 

In his loneliness, several years later, 
Wright turned to Miriam Noel, who had 
written him a note of sympathy after the 
tragedy. John describes life with Miriam 
in lines which are unfortunately typical 
of his prose style: “While she was with 
him, or he with her, or married to him, 
or he to her, Dad was so dominated, se- 
duced, coerced, chastised, conscripted, 
overidden, and bashawed that at times 
he wasn’t even any man.” 

Only once does John fail to forgive. 
An architect himself, he worked for his 
father when Wright built the Imperial 
Hotel in Tokyo. There was only one draw- 
back to the arrangement: Wright never 
paid his son’s wages. Finally, collecting 
$2,000 from a client, John deducted the 
$1,200 due him before turning over the re- 
mainder to-his father. Wright fired him. 

In the end, in a dream sequence, 
Wright Sr. goes temporarily to Heaven, 
where St. Peter tells him of the one black 
mark on his retord: “You fired your boy 
John!” St. Peter sends Wright back to 
earth with this admonition: “You have 
already made earth life less barren, but 
you-must carry your work further. Send 
your students out on their own to build 
and expand .. . Do not block your own 
path by insisting upon passing every- 
thing Organic through yourself first, as 
though you were the only architectural 
organ on earth.” 
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FREE BOOKLET 
pecked with valuable 
information for everyone 
with a hearing problem. 


Beltone Mono-Pac brings you a new 
world of sound—amazingly clear, natural 
— perfected by advanced electronic re- . 
search. One lightweight unit — about the 
size of a spectacle case—does it all. Weighs 
about one-half as much as old style hearing 
aids with no clumsy, separate battery pack, 
no battery wire. Such a sensational advance 
that already tens of thousands of hard-of- 
hearing people have been delighted with 
how splendidly they hear now with this 
tiny but powerful device. 















In the very midst of all 
New York’s most stimu- 
lating activities, the 
Hotel Chatham retains 
a spirit of calm serenity 
which busy visitors find 
most appealing. Its 
large, pleasant rooms and 
suites, its thoughtful - 
service, invite rest and 
relaxation. Three distinc- 
live restaurants gratify- 
ing a variety of moods. 
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lent hunting, fishing, boating, 
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Kersh: Artist in Slime 


One of England’s most popular as well 
as most prolific writers is Gerald Kersh, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. His own 
life is as bizarre as that of a character in 
one of his extraordinary books. 

A bitter-eyed and bearded fellow with 
big biceps, who amuses himself by tear- 
ing London telephone directories in half 
and bending bottle caps with two fingers, 
Kersh writes the way he acts—boldly and 
vigorously. His characters seemingly are 
created for one purpose—to shock. 

Kersh, whose father was Russian, spent 
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Gerald Kersh lifts the veil... 


a brooding childhood in Teddington-on- 
Thames, never smiling, so he says, until 
he was 15. He went through secondary 
school without learning much and quit 
at an early age to earn his living at a suc- 
cession of rather mad jobs: selling every- 
thing “from sausages to electric lights,” 
working in a bakery, acting as night-club 
bouncer, and finally becoming a profes- 
sional wrestler. 

His first two novels, begun when he was 
8, he tore up. At 25 he wrote and pub- 
lished “Jews Without Jehovah.” Three of 
his uncles and a cousin read it with hor- 
ror, recognized themselves, and sued him 
for libel. “Jews Without Jehovah” was 
withdrawn after 50 copies were sold. 

Boots and Basements: In 1937 his 
reputation as a hard-boiled writer, com- 
pared by some critics to Dickens and by 
others to Hemingway, was established 
with “Night and the City’—a drab and 
sordid, yet thrilling, story of the London 
underworld. Other novels of that period 
were “Men Are So Ardent” and “I Got 
References.” : 

Two years after “Night and the City’ 
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appeared Kersh joined the Coldstream 
Guards and (ater wrote about his army 
experiences in “They Die With Their 
Boots Clean” and “Sergeant Nelson of the 
Guard” (published in England as “Nine 
Lives of Bill Nelson”). He also produced 
an angry novel about the destruction of 
Lidice and a tale of the Yugoslav guer- 
rillas, “Brain and Ten Fingers.” 
So far America has known Kersh only 
through his novel about Sgt. Bill Nelson 
and “Faces in a Dusty Picture,” pub- 
lished in 1945. This week his nine-year- 
old “Night and the City” is published 
by Simon & Schuster. After reading it 
one can understand why Kersh’s English 
publisher boasts that if he could get the 





Wide World 
... on the sordid side of London 


paper Kersh’s books would break all 
British best-selling records. 

“Night and the City” is a tough and 
nasty novel about pimps and prostitutes 
and other slimy creatures who come out 
only when the lights go on in the West 
End. Into this darkness, night after night, 
goes Harry Fabian, a pimp, dripping his 
own slime.- Here is Harry as he sets off 
on his first night’s adventures: 

Punk With a Pencil: “He stopped to 
look at the poster with a drawing of a 
classically nude woman and an inscrip- 
tion: Bernard’s Brine Baths Build the 
Body Beautiful; struck a match against 
the. picture so as to draw a short black 
line that rendered it legally indecent, and 
went on his way grinning. ‘Say a police- 
man saw me do that: how could he prove 
it wasn’t an accident?’ he said to himself. 
He felt that he had scored a point against 
law and order; the cigarette between his 
lips glowed hot as he drew in defiant 
draughts of smoke. The next time he 
passed that poster, he decided, he would 
remember to bring a pencil.” 

Harry is a. product and an integral 
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BENEDICTINE 


When you order Benedictine liqueur, be sure you get 
the original Benedictine D.O.M. 

By now there is no reason why your dealer or 
favorite dining-out spot should not have an ample sup- 
ply. Look for the distinctive bottle with the fa- 
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The one and only genuine Benedictine D.O.M fi 
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part of the London slums. There he lives 
in his own fantastic world where he has 
hypnotized himself into believing that by 
profession he is a song writer. Having 
seen every American gangster film ever 
shown in London, he has patterned him- 
self after the Chicago punks and even 
believes his own dream that Al Capone 
was his pal. 

On Broadway they would say that Fa- 
bian was always looking for an angle. 
On his search for an easy pound his 
crooked, dirty mind leads him into many 
adventures of the night, into the rackets 
of prewar London, with its dingy bottle 
clubs and its loathsome, night-blooming 
creatures. 

Across the path of this depraved and 
vicious character pass two decent people. 
One is a young, powerful, and dream- 
filled boy who wants to become a great 
sculptor. The other is a beautiful blond 
virgin. What Harry and his companions 
do to the bodies and souls of these two 
innocents as they are drawn into the 
maelstrom of the half-world is as un- 
pleasant as what the half-world has done 
to Harry himself. 

Kersh writes with obvious authenticity 
of the night-club hostesses, the street 
walkers, the wrestlers, the racketeers who 
riot their devious ways through these in- 
credible pages. His simple prose is fas- 
cinating to read and his Cockney slang 
falls into place with such ease that the 
brief glossary of terms is hardly needed 
even by American readers. “Night and 
the City” is a satisfying novel, a shud- 
dering descent into the darkness of un- 
blitzed London as it was just before the 
Coronation of 1937. (NiGHT AND THE 
Crry. By Gerald Kersh. 372 pages. Simon 
& Schuster. $2.50.) 
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Sheean and Synthesis 


When Vincent Sheean arrived in San 
Francisco last May to cover the confer- 
ence of the United Nations Organization, 
he was struck by the feeling that this was 
all something he had gone through be- 
fore. Up to a point it was, for many of the 
faces he glimpsed in the crowds were 
faces he had seen years ago at Lausanne 
and Geneva. But there the similarity end- 
ed. In “Personal History,” published in 
1935, Sheehan could write of the old 
League Assembly in this fashion: “The 
boredom and futility of Geneva (in 1923) 
were a shock to anybody who believed, as 
I then still tried to believe, that it might 
be possible to settle national differences 
by governmental agreement.” 

At San Francisco, Sheean, like most 
people who were not out-and-out cynics 
or neo-Fascists, saw abundant reasons to 
hope that man would really emerge at 
last from the jungle and forswear war as 


. a means of settling disputes. Neverthe- 


less, he recognized the forces at work to 
divide the world into two hostile groups, 
Russian and Anglo-American. Thus, his 
latest book, “This House Against This 
House,” concerns itself not merely with 
Sheean’s experiences as officer and report- 





























































FOR MANAGEMENT of medium-size industries where 
better-than-average skills are employed, where pride 
of craftsmanship and stability of thinking can be a factor 
in finished wares, the Green Mountain State is worth 
your on-the-ground review. On the farms, in the vil- 
lages and cities are important storehouses of those 
Vermont “natural resources”. . . contented workers. 
Here are the educational and living conditions to keep 
workers contented . .. with favorable taxes, power costs 
and refreshing environment for management as well. 
If you have a relocation problem write Industrial Agent, 


Vermont Development Commission 
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er in the second world war, but with 
dangers as yet in the formative stage. The 
over-all impact constitutes an excellent 
presentation of postwar difficulties facing 
United Nations statesmen as they grap- 
ple with conflicting viewpoints on day- 
to-day problems. 

“It is my conviction,” he writes, “that 
no such division of the world is neces- 
sary or desirable, that the two systems 
are susceptible of modification, that syn- 
thesis is the inevitable law of develop- 
ment, and that those who try to set forth 
or encourage a deliberate antagonism be- 
tween capitalism as it stands in Amer- 
ica and socialism as it stands in the So- 
viet Union are enemies of humanity, not 
to be distinguished fundamentally from 
the disciples of Hitler.” (Tuts House 
AcainsT Tuts House. By Vincent Sheean. 
420 pages. Random House. $3.50.) 





: World 
Sheean hopes jungle rule is over 


Other New Books 


Tus SIDE OF INNOCENCE. By Taylor 
Caldwell, 499 pages. Scribners. $3. Miss 
Caldwell’s latest skirmish with cruel, 
handsome heroes and the beautiful ladies 
who fall for them is well up to her usual 
high standard for unabashed yarn spin- 
ro. This romance, laid in upstate New 
York around 1870, follows unabatedly a 
sundry assortment of family passions and 
feuds through some twenty years. Miss 
Caldwell writes with a cool grace notice- 
ably lacking in her adjective-happy con- 
freres. In her competent hands, all the 
heavy breathing seems quite reasonable— 
and thoroughly interesting. 

WirH CrapLe AND Crock. By Knud 
Stowman. 292 pages. Harper. $2.50. An 
unpretentious historical novel about the 
first New York obstetrician. Laid in Man- 
hattan in the eighteenth century, it is an 
authentic-sounding ‘story of a medical 
Pioneer and his efforts to overcome prej- 
udice. The tale of this “man midwife” 
and how he wins-over a partially amused 
but mostly horrified population is pleas- 
ant and interesting reading. 
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ec AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 


Available in Aluminum, 
Copper-Bearing Steel, 
Stainless Steel, 
and Ingot Iron 








Choose the Wetal Best for You 


@ You can again have long-lasting Page Chain Link Fence in a choice of four superior 
metals to meet your needs or preference, for industrial, institutional or residential pro- 
tection. You can have corrosion-resisting Page Aluminum at lower-than-ever cost. Or 
Page Copper-Bearing Steel, heavily galvanized, Or Page-Allegheny Stainless Steel, immune 
to rust. Or Page-Armco Ingot Iron, purest of commercial ferrous metals. When you choose 
Page Fence you deal with a nearby firm which is technically trained, long-expérienced 
and reliable. Write to any office listed below for illustrated information you should have. 
For name of nearest member firm, write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., Affenta, 
Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New York, San Francisco 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE e BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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ANSWERS MANAG 
THREE BIG QUESTIONS 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is the fastest train- 





ANSWERS 











16mm Sound Motion 
Pictures have done this 
job most efficiently in 
war production. 


ing me for new em- 
ployees or for retraining 
old employees? 















How can indus uickly 
2 teach office one § Yond 
personnel accident pre- 
vention, safety and health, 
as well as provide whole- 
some entertainment? 


Hundreds of leading industrial institu- 

tions regularly show 16mm films dur- 

ing and after work hours for the im- 
s provement of employee relations. 











The most effective proven method is 
through specially produced 16mm 
films, telling the story of your com- 
pany, its personnel, its products and 
their performance. 


3 What is the fastest selling 
program industry can give 
their products, their sales- 
men, their jobbers, and 
their dealers? 


Yes, new horizons of industrial accomplishment are being 
made possible today through the outstanding contribution 
of 16mm films and equipment. For the finest in 16mm Sound 
Motion Picture Projectors, inquire about the Victor Ani- 
matophone, Leader in the 16mm Field For Over 23 Years. 


VICTOR AnimATocRary 


CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18), 330 W. 42nd St. © Chicago (1), 188 W. Randolph 











Heating 
Headlines 


Extra comfort! Extra savings! When 
a heating system supplies even, 
comfortable temperatures in all 
parts of the building—and supplies 
this comfort with lower fuel bills— 
it’s news that every Building Owner 
wants to hear, especially with in- 
creased fuel costs in the offing. 


The Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating reduces overheat- 
ing or underheating. “Control-by- 
the-Weather” is provided by an 
Outdoor Thermostat which sup- 
plies steam continuously to all 
radiators, automatically changing 
the heating rate to agree with 
changes in outdoor temperature. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 





If you are planning a new building 
or modernization of an existing 
building, you can assure comfort 
as well as economy with Webster 
Automatic Controls. 


Find out why so many of America’s 
finest buildings are heated by 
Webster Moderator Control. Here 
is a system unique in comfort, 
economy and trouble-free opera- 
tion. Let us show you why. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 


Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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Mr. Wallace’s Hypothetical Man 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


T he “common man” is the hypo- 
thetical hero of Henry A. Wallace, po- 
litical leader of the Democratic left. 
The “small businessman” is an equally 
hypothetical hero of Henry A. Wal- 
lace, Secretary of Commerce. Both 
these characters are, like Frank Fay’s 
invisible rabbit, Harvey, creatures 
who are heard about, not seen. They 
are abstractions for which there is no 
concrete embodiment. They 
are the premises of an argu- 
ment, not the supporting 

roof. These names _ lack 
ength, breadth and _thick- 
ness. Mr. Wallace’s heroes 
are figures of speech. 

As a politician, Mr. Wal- 
lace told Democrats at the 
Jackson Day dinner about 
the “common man” whom 
the party should serve. It 
was a bit awkward for him 
to use Andrew Jackson as an example 
of the man of the people. The best 
that can be said is that Jackson was 
a man for the people rather than of 
the people. For Jackson was neither 
plain nor common. He was a natural 
aristocrat, a disciplinarian, a leader, a 
fountain of authority. It could be said 
of him, as Woodrow Wilson said of 
Jefferson, that he “was a patron of the 
people . . . he shared neither their 
tastes nor their passions.” 


It is so with Mr. Wallace the poli- 
tician who, like Jefferson, Jackson and 
Wilson, would do much for plain peo- 
ple. All these leaders would have been 
horrified at Mr. Justice Holmes’s plain 
belief that the people must learn from 
their own mistakes. Mr. Wallace would 
do only what he decides is good for 
them, not necessarily what they want 
to have done for them. In this respect, 
he is a true New Dealer. Throughout 
the past thirteen years, intellectual 
leadership in the Administration has 
been talking of what “we” must do for 
“them.” “We” are those who know 
best, the elite. “They” are to have what 
“we” decide to do. “They” are the 
“plain people.” All this may be the 
right way to progress and general bet- 
terment. But it must not be confused 
with democracy. 

The invisible but omnipresent char- 
acter in and about Mr. Wallace’s Com- 
merce Department is the “small busi- 
nessman.” He is to be helped as only 
Mr. Wallace and his mental minute 
men know how to help. 

But the Department of Commerce 





chiefly needs a thorough houseclean- 
ing. Ever since Herbert Hoover gave 
the department great importance two 
decades ago, it has been ponderous 
and, to a degree, divided within itself. 
Under the gentle Dan Roper, it was 
the object of invasions from stronger 
secretaries. Administrative aggressors 
like Mr. Ickes tore great hunks from 
its flabby sides. For a while, Hugh 
Johnson’s NRA trampled all 
over it. Jesse Jones regarded 
the department as a distant 
protectorate. 

Now Mr. Wallace is de- 
signing in the chaos pat- 
terns which he learned as 
Secretary of Agriculture. A 
large field organization is in 
the making, similar to that 
created in the Department 
of Agriculture. In addition 
to the 26 present branch of- 
fices of the Commerce Department, 50 
or more will be set up. Muth of the 
material support, as well as the per- 
sonnel for these will come from the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. Under the 
Agricultural Department setup, coun- 
ty agents advised the farmers. The 
new Commerce offices will advise and 
help small businesses. 

The analogy between farmers and 
small businessmen cannot be pressed 
too hard. Farmers raise relatively few 
commodities—only six major ones. In 
industry and trade, there are several 
hundred thousand commodities, and 
thousands of commercial lines. Many 
firms are, themselves, split by spe- 
cialization and division of functions. 
Advice to such a diversified mass 
of activities would indeed be hard 
to organize. 


It will be risky business to advise 
veterans or others how to succeed in 
retail lines, where the mortality has 


always been more than 50 per cent 


within two or three years. It will not 
help much to give advice on foreign 
trade, when so few firms even have to 
do with foreign trade. And it might be 
suggested that before such advice is in 
order, it might be well to reconstruct 
the badly dismantled Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 

' Mr. Wallace seems to be starting out 
to serve a highly conglomerate public 
before he has a competently function- 
ing department. Business needs de- 

ndable facts, not advice. Mr. Wal- 
ace may be opening the show before 
the scenery is ready. 
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J. F. Rogers and his 
son, Peter, excel as 
one of Studebaker’s 
expert heat-treating 
teams. Many of 
Studebaker’s best 
craftsmen owe their 
skill to the long ap- 
prenticeship they’ve 
put in unaer their 
fathers or older rela- 
tives. New father- 
and-son teams are 
constantly forming. 


They make it their lifework to build 
long life into your Studebaker 


Don Wyman and his father get 
together on a grinding machine. In- 
dividual pride and a solid sense of 
responsibility stand behind each 
step in the construction of a Stude- 
baker. This painstaking care pays 
off in top quality performance. 


That loyalty of 
Studebaker craftsmen assures 
unchanging high quality 


ye find a year-after-year con- 
tinuity of the same men and 
the same family names on the 
Studebaker employment roster. 

South Bend boys by the hun- 
dreds grow to young manhood 
and start learning to be Stude- 
baker craftsmen under the eyes of 
their own fathers. Many of those 
fathers were schooled in Stude- 
baker precision manufacturing 
the same way themselves. 

It’s because these men stick to 
their Studebaker jobs and seldom 
leave them for other work that 
Studebaker quality stays uni- 
formly high, decade after decade. 


The Army recognized that when 
it entrusted to Studebaker a bil- 
lion and a quarter dollars worth 
of its most important war equip- 
ment production. And that same 
consistently good workmanship 
keeps Studebaker cars remark- 
ably free from the customary pen- 
alties of hard use. 

Today, “Always give more than 
you promise” is the watchword 
throughout the Studebaker fac- 
tories, just as it was 94 years ago. 
Because that watchword is a 
living, daily influence, your 
money invested in a Studebaker 
goes far. 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend 27, Indiana, U. S. A. 
BUILDER OF CARS WORTHY 
OF AMERICA’S HOMES 
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BLENDED WHISKEY 86.8 Proof. Seagram’s 5 Crown, 721%4% Grain Neutral Spirits. Seagram’s 7 Crown, 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 


Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysfér Building, New York 














